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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist Genera] 
Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A SCRIPTURE FOR A 
UNIVERSALIST SERVICE* 


Now Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen. 
For therein the fathers had witness borne 
to them. By faith Potter erected his 
church in the wilderness, and awaited the 
preacher whom God was to send. By faith 
Murray went out not knowing whither he 
went, and became a sojourner in a Jand of 
promise and fought the good fight for 
religious liberty. By faith, Ballou vi- 
sioned the unity of God and man, and 
labored for the emancipation of men’s 
minds. 

By faith Rush organized the forces of 
temperance, Spear befriended the prison- 
ers, and Greeley fostered the cause of 
abolition. By faith Clara Barton went 
out on the fields of battle to minister to 
the wounded and the dying, and through 
her vision of Universal Brotherhood shaped 
the humanitarian thought and action of 
the world. 

By faith Dean Leonard exalted child- 
hood and inspired parents to nurture their 
children in the chastening and admonition 
of the Lord. By faith Stacy, Shinn, Perin, 
Cate and Osborne preached the word of 
faith in season and out. By faith minis- 
ters raised prophets’ voices and laymen 
rendered practical service for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Love on 
Earth. And what more shall I say? For 
the time will fail me if I tell of the teachers 
and leaders of youth, of the ministrations 
of the humble, who, through service to the 
needy, the sick, the sorrowing, have re- 
lieved suffering, righted wrongs, inspired 
hope and wrought righteousness. There- 
fore, let us in our day, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
perfector of our faith, for the courage and 
strength and inspiration to be truly faith- 
ful in the service of men. 


*Read by Prof. Alfred §. Cole at the 
closing service of the United Universalist 
Convention. Written by Dr. Roger F. 
Etz. 


LABOR DAY WEEK-END 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


Indicating that the “shrine of Univer- 
salism in America’ is the scene of con- 
tinuing activity, the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association met at the grounds on 
Labor Day week-end for their annual 
meeting and conference. 

One of the features of the week-end was 
the John Murray pageant, written and 
managed by John P. Guise, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. The pageant was unique in that 
the audience progressed from scene to 
scene where the events in the life of John 
Murray actually took place—the Ballou 
House, the Thomas Potter House and the 
old meetinghouse. 

Social activities included an evening 


' wiener roast on the beach and on Labor 
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Day the annual sail to the coast for swim- 
ming, the group eating a picnic lunch on 
the boat. 

Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., of Scranton, 
Penn., delivered the Sunday morning ser- 
mon in the brick church, his subject being 
appropriately “Faith.” The music of 
Margaret Burns, soloist, Newark, N. J ss 
and Mrs. William Crawford, organist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., contributed much toward 
the worship hour. 

Charles Page, Newark, was elected 
president of the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association at the business meet- 
ing on Saturday evening. The trend of the 
discussion was toward encouraging more 
young people to take out memberships in 
the organization. 

Discussion of old business brought out 
the fact that much had been accomplished 
during the past year toward the renova- 
tion of the Murray Grove property and 
buildings. The young people raised about 
$2,000 during their drive last year and 
as a result the Ballou House is so fur- 
nished that it can well be used as a center 
of young people’s activities, either of a 
social or a serious nature. The main 
project of the new year is to continue the 
work on the Potter House and restore it to 
a condition worthy of Universalist stew- 
ardship. Individual memberships (at 
twenty-five cents each) will go far toward 
that work. 

As has been said: “Murray Grove, the 
historic shrine of Universalism in Amer- 
ica, belongs to the young people and they 
must rightfully and boldly assert their 
claim, but their claim can only be justified 
as they evidence an enthusiasm for the 
things that the Universalist Church really 
stands for, and as they make of the shrine 
the place where their vision is enlarged, 
enthusiasm intensified and their deter- 
mination consecrated to the crusade for a 
better world.” 

Ann Myers. 


SAFE RULES FOR THE 
OTHER FELLOW 


These rules that are being passed 
around are to be commended as something 
that everybody knows, but which a ma- 
jority of us will continue to ignore: 

The way to have teeth with which you 
can crack nuts is to refrain from cracking 
nuts with your teeth. 

The way to have a stomach in which you 
can put practically any kind of food is to 
refrain from putting practically any kind 
of food into your stomach. 

The way to have eyes with which you 
can read fine print in a poor light is to re- 
frain from reading fine print in a poor 
light. 

The way to have friends who would give 
you the shirt off their respective backs is to 
refrain from asking them for their 
shirts. 

The way to make friends with a traffic 
cop so that he will overlook slight infrac- 
tions of the traffic rules is to avoid slight 
infractions of the traffic rules.—Religious 
Telescope. 
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OUR SOBER SECOND THOUGHTS 


UR sober second thoughts concerning the United 

Universalist Convention at Tufts College are 

B not different in fundamentals from our first 
thoughts. It was a large convention, the delegates 
were attentive and interested, the program had been 
arranged with skill, and the net result was good. Some 
felt that we had missed the opportunity in this session 
or that, but the great majority felt grateful to the 
program committee and to those who took part. 
There is difference of opinion over the way in which 
the business was handled, some holding that a debate 
over the question as to whether some of our cfficials 
and ministers had been “obstructionists’” and ‘“de- 
featists’’ would have cleared the air, while others 
better informed asserted emphatically that votes of 
confidence or votes of condemnation would have left 
nothing but bitter memories and deep divisions. 

It was late Wednesday night following the Con- 
vention when the stupendous task of reporting such 
a gathering was finished and the issue of the Leader 
for last week was at last in page proof. A serious 
breakdown in the machinery of our composing room 
had delayed us and had kept one of our men at the 
repair work until midnight Monday without lunch or 
dinner. Then for us came a night on the sleeper and, 
for a few last days of the season, the peace of the 
hills. 

We were struck then, as we have been many times 
before, with the curious difference between the view 
of controversial matters from a press table and that 
from a flower garden or from a remote hillside. 

At a press table one is keenly alive to political 
maneuvering, to questions of control, to votes and to 
the more sensational things for which our brothers of 
the daily press are always on the alert. 

Down on the ground close to the purple petunias, 
pinching off seed pods to save strength for more blooms, 
or up on the hills with the asters and goldenrod, the 
wind and the sky, one remembers the moments of true 
communion, the flashes of insight from some word of a 
speaker, the friendliness of the average delegate, the 
helpfulness of folks and the greatness of a church 
that has survived the changes of some nineteen hun- 
dred years. The bombast, the pretense, the tightrope 
walking and the other unpleasant things bound to 
appear in every such gathering evaporate. Even the 
people who have tired and annoyed us are seen in 
better perspective and with the consciousness that not 
even the keenest observer can know all. Perhaps the 
greatest advantage of getting away and looking back 
is that one realizes what he ought never to forget, that 
the laws of God are immutable and will take care of 
some things without any help from us. 

We do not think that we are mistaken about the 
interest that the delegates and visitors took in wor- 


ship, in prayer, in great music, in religious education, in 
words of helpfulness, and in the spreading of our 
simple gospel throughout the world. 

If this appraisal is sound, the influence of the 
Convention will be felt for long years to come. 


* * 


EVALUATING THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


E are glad to publish in this issue a letter from 
the Rev. Stanley Manning, D. D., asking for 
help in carrying out the mandate of the Con- 

vention to appraise the program for the benefit of the 
program committee next year. 

We seldom have had a program committee that 
worked harder than the committee of which Doctor 
Manning was chairman. We doubt if anybody at the 
Convention followed the sessions more carefully. We 
are confident that nobody can point out mistakes as 
well. 

No program ever turns out exactly as planned. 
No committee ever has things go off exactly as it 
wishes. This program committee did good work. 
The speakers were inspiring and there was great 
variety. Doctor Manning asks some pertinent ques- 
tions. Let us help him answer them. 

We ourselves are disqualified in some ways to 
express an opinion. Having to report the Convention 
we should vote for half as much. 

As to place of meeting, we are bound to confess 
that before the meetings we said privately that it was 
a great mistake to have picked Tufts College. Now we 
acknowledge our error. The college did nobly and 
sometime we shall be ready to try St. Lawrence. 
There are advantages in having much of the Con- 
vention housed under one roof, as in the past we have 
had in Washington, D. C. It makes things much 
easier for older people. But we ought not to want 
every Convention to be just like every other one. For 
the present at least Washington is out of the running 
on account of congestion. But to go to the National 
Church every four years is a plan to be kept in mind. 

We have happy memories of a Convention in 
Akron, Ohio, and happy memories of a Convention 
in Philadelphia. If the Board should vote to go to 
Cincinnati for the next General Convention we should 
not be unhappy over it, for there are few cities as 
interesting in our country. 

There were some loud protests over the time of 
the Convention and these will have to be weighed. 
The earlier sessions of the General Convention were 
often in September. 

It is rather astonishing that we have revolution- 
ized our method by holding three or four conventions 
in the same week, with so little stress, strain or pro- 
test. We do meet together now. That’s one great 
advantage. 
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THE EARLY MORNING SERVICES 
N our story of the Convention published last week 
much was left out. In the early morning there 
were services for worship which probably will be 
remembered by those in attendance long after the 
memory of many other things becomes dim. No one 
resembled any other one.. The different leaders 
would make them different anyway, but they were 
different also in plan. The committee wanted to 
illustrate the variety that is possible in a service of 
worship. So the chairman asked Mr. Gehr to use 
music, Dr. Couden to use liturgy, Mr. Ulrich to em- 
phasize the prayer that is in the deed, Mr. Schwenk to 
use symbols and Mr. Williams literature. The reports 
that filtered into the press room showed that the plan 
was a success, and that the people who attended were 
blessed by the spirit of true communion with God. 
An old Universalist teaching was emphasized by 
these services—that there are many ways in which 
men find God. 


* * 


BISHOP PAUL JONES 


AUL JONES was a rector of the Episcopal Church 
with interest in mission work. He was ordained 
in 1904, made Bishop of Utah in 1914, forced 

to resign his diocese in 1917, denied a seat in the Gen- 
eral Convention of his Church in spite of the fact that 
bishops who resign a diocese usually retain their rank, 
earned his bread in service of organizations outside 
the Church, and lived long enough to get a ruling in 
1934 from the presiding bishop that he never had 
ceased to be a bishop, and to receive a message from 
the House of Bishops that read: ‘‘Resolved that the 
House of Bishops sends to the Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, a 
member of this House, its greeting and its wish that 
he were present in this session to add his contribution 
to its deliberations.” 

That is the outline of the story, and it is brought 
to mind by the death of Bishop Paul Jones September 
4 at the age of sixty-one. For the last ten years of 
his life he had served as student pastor at Antioch 
College. 

Bishop Paul Jones experienced both the heights 
and the depths of what the world calls success. He 
was pilloried, execrated, held up to public ridicule, 
avoided by former friends, simply and solely because 
in the excitement of World War Number One he re- 
mained true to his convictions and gave the testi- 
mony that Doctor Fosdick and so many others have 
given in this war, that war itself is unchristian and 
that it is the duty of Christian men and women to take 
nopart init. Intellectually, the position of such paci- 
fists to us is indefensible. Morally, it is noble. 

We shall do two things at the same time that to 
pacifists seem incompatible: Arouse men to the horror, 
insanity and iniquity of war and show them by every 
means in our power that we must organize the world 
for peace, and at the same time urge them to prosecute 
the present war with skill, with courage, with limitless 
sacrifice, to the end that believers in liberty, democ- 
racy, brotherhood, may have a chance again to do the 
things necessary to ensure peace, the things that they 
tragically failed to do in 1918 and in the years after. 

The life of Bishop Paul Jones reminds us that 
we are not going to get ahead with the job by venting 
our rage and spite upon conscientious men who choose 
to walk a way that we do not approve. Neither na- 
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tions nor individuals better themselves by purges, and 
they most emphatically impoverish themselves by 
drawing away in spirit from men who exemplify in 
highest. degree, as did Paul Jones, loyalty to convic- 


tion at any cost. 
* * 


THE AURORA BOREALIS OF BIRD STUDY 


HEN the bluebirds do not happen to nest in the 
dooryard, always they come around in the 
fall, old birds and young ones, brightly 

colored and dull ones, all giving that soft, sweet note 
that, once heard, lingers in the memory forever. 
When the setting sun falls upon a dozen or more 
fluttering along the roof of the big barn, the move- 
ments of the birds send to the observer a continual 
series of flashes from brilliant blue backs or rufous 
breasts. When the reddish breasts are in evidence one 
can see why the farmers call the bluebirds the blue 
robins. Maeterlinck’s bluebird was purely imaginary, 
but his phrase ‘‘the bluebird for happiness’ stated a 
fact. The soft note of the bird is plaintive, but the 
impression made by the bird is of joy. Perhaps the 
joy is just because we have seen him. Perhaps the 
impression that we get from the bluebird is no different 
from that of any other of the sights and sounds of na- 
ture when unexpectedly a curtain is lifted and we are 
there. Nevertheless, the fact is unassailable. The 
bluebird is for happiness. The vision of such birds 
on a barn ridge flooded by sunset light is an aurora 
borealis of bird study. It bathes the mind in quiet- 
ness. It washes off the dross of day. It makes un- 
changing law seem more beneficent. It gives one 


courage to push on. 
* * 


TRAINING IN COUNSELING 


HE Episcopal Church has set up a rigid course of 
training for chaplains going into the service of 
the army and navy. A central feature is a course 

in personal counseling. It is the conviction of Bishop 
Sherrill and of other leaders of the Episcopal Church 
that the Church never had a greater opportunity to 
influence young men than that presented by the pres- 
ent emergency. 

And the Episcopal Church is old enough and wise 
enough to realize that personal counseling involves 
not only native common sense but techniques that 
have stood the test of experience. Not only chaplains 
but all ministers can profit from training of this kind. 


* * 


THE BOARD MEMBERS WHO RETIRE 


HREE men retired from membership on the 
Board of Trustees who have made a notable 
record —Charles B. Ladd, Dr. Ellsworth C. 

Reamon and Dr. Fred C. Leining. Luckily, Mr. Ladd 
has consented to go on with his work as a member of 
the Finance Committee. His calm judgment, his 
great experience and his strong intellectual powers 
have been of inestimable service. 

Doctor Reamon and Doctor Leining are known 
far and wide. The first is the successor of Doctor 
Betts in Syracuse, and president of the Onondaga 
chapter of the American Red Cross; the second is the 
efficient State Superintendent of New York. 

Service on the board is an education in denomi- 
national matters, and men who have served for eight 
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years are equipped thereby to give much more in- 
telligent service to the denomination both in the local 
church and in denominational gatherings. Once in a 
while we run upon somebody who seems a bit resentful 
over the fact that board members have so much power. 
Such people seem glad when experienced members 
step down. But this is not the case with most of us. 

The church law that limits the length of time 
that a man can serve on our church boards is sound. 
We would extend it to all officials. New men should 
be brought in and trained, but the men who have had 
the experience of such service can never be stripped 
of the power and influence that come from knowledge. 
As we welcome the new servants of the Church, we 
rejoice in the service, past, present and future, of the 
men who go out of office. 


* Ba 


FOR BETTER GENERAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAMS 


HE United Universalist Convention held at Tufts 
College will go down in our history as having 
one of the best of planned programs. The week 

was filled with conferences, exhibits and demonstrations 
rich in ideas for church and church-school workers. 
The business sessions were faithfully attended and 
carried out with dispatch. The worship services were 
well planned, well conducted, and altogether inspiring. 

Neither the program committee nor the delegates 

were or are smugly satisfied with their convention, 
however. Concrete evidence of this is the recom- 
mendation passed unanimously on program improve- 
ment: ‘‘We recommend that the program committee 
which planned this convention hold a post-convention 
meeting for the purpose of evaluating the program, 
and that it transmit its findings to the program com- 
mittee for the next convention.” This is an excellent 
thing todo. We urge all Universalists who attended 
the Tufts Convention to help the program committee 
to evaluate its work and help the next committee to 
set up an even better program by sending suggestions 
for improvement to the secretary’s office. 
Eels 


* x 


IMPROVED CONVENTION PRACTICES 


HE recommendation of the Tufts Convention 
providing for the appointment of committees 
on official reports, resolutions and nominations 

at least three months in advance of General Conven- 
tions is a good one. It would be highly desirable to 
have reports of officers and boards in the hands of the 
committee on official reports at least thirty days be- 
fore the convention meets, as the session also recom- 
mended. 

In this connection the session voted also to have 
the complete report of the nominating committee 
published in The Christian Leader at least thirty days 
before the convention opens. All these actions will 
result in more efficient and fairer convention prac- 
tice. At least such practice would relieve the hard- 
working committee on official reports of the long 
nightly sessions that are necessary when an avalanche 
of reports is piled on the committee table two or three 
days before a complete and carefully-considered report 
is expected by the convention. 

To round out these much needed reforms in our 
parliamentary practice we suggest one more action. 
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We urge an amendment: to the bylaws under which 
any voting member may have the privilege of voting 
if for necessary reasons he or she has to leave the con- 
vention before the day and hour of balloting. We 
know of four ministers who had to leave the conven- 
tion to officiate at funerals. One state superintendent 
had to leave before the balloting, as did several lay 
delegates. None of these people complained about 
being disfranchised. We are convinced, however, that 
all should have had the privilege of placing sealed 
ballots in the hands of the tellers before leaving for 
home. Therefore, we hope the next convention will 
modify our bylaws to give such people their vote. 

jp a bad bp 


* * 


FALLING LEAVES 


ALLING leaves are beautiful. They come 
charging down to earth, wind driven, to fulfill 
their mission of protecting seedlings through 

the long winter. Not all of them fall on the forest 
floor or the garden beds. Many leaves fall on roads 
and pavements. Moistened by dew or rain they 
there become a menace to the lives of thousands of 
motorists. 

Now that the leaves are falling again in northern 
states, we need to remind ourselves of our moral 
obligation to others to be more careful in our driving 
practices. Certainly a people all out for national 
defense should be meticulous in the matter of safe- 
guarding life on the highways. 

| pay 6 wes e 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Said Dr. John Murray Atwood: ‘‘When the 
writer was located in Minneapolis in the first years of 
his ministry he put this question, relative to a practical 
situation that had arisen, to the late Rev. J. H. Tuttle, 
a Universalist of the old school: ‘Suppose a person 
was unwilling to subscribe to the articles of the Win- 
chester Profession of Faith’—the Boston statement 
with its five principles had not at that time been 
adopted—‘would you take him into the church?’ 
With a characteristic look at me, emphasized by the 
drooping of one eyebrow, he answered, ‘If he wanted 
to join, I would receive him into the church, if he be- 
lieved in endless punishment.’ That was the spirit of 
true catholicity that always marked this genuine and 
noble Universalist.” 


The committee on publicity for the United Uni- 
versalist Convention was the Rev. Wm. E. Gardner 
and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. The committee en- 
gaged Ival McPeak, long with the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, to assist, and the result was the best 
publicity a convention has had in years. 


Even in communities where fundamentalism is 
still shouted from the pulpits, increasing numbers of 
intelligent people, entirely uninformed about the mod- 
ern religious mind, simply brush aside the crude 
theology or laugh at it. 

“Another man may be just as religious as you 
are,” says the Christian Advocate (Methodist), “‘even 
if he does not use the same words with which to 
describe his experience.” 
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The Association of Universalist Women 
Christina Gray-Smith 


MONG the Universalist women meeting to- 
gether during the United Universalist Con- 
vention held at Tufts College, Mass., Sept. 8- 

14, were nine national officers, ten state presidents, six 
state secretaries and 110 voting delegates. 

The event of most general interest was the induc- 
tion of the president for the next two years, Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks of Washington, D. C. 

The business meeting of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women on Tuesday morning filled Braker 
Hall to overflowing. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, in her president’s report, 

stated that the purpose of the fifty-third biennial ses- 
sion of the Association of Universalist Women was 
“to gain a better understanding of our work as it 
passes in review, to plan for the days ahead, to renew 
old friendships and to make new friendships with those 
of our number who are attending their first biennial 
convention.”’ 

Mrs. Wood emphasized the value of field work in 
getting to know one another’s problems. She herself 
made ninety visits to various states during the last two 
years. The long list of accomplishments during her 
term of office included sending program helps to every 
local group in an attempt to promote A. U. W. proj- 
ects and to reach a greater number of churchwomen 
than in the past. A survey made during Mrs. Walker’s 
term of office showed that approximately 5,000 women 
out of a potential membership of 60,000 or more were 
being reached. 

The Bulletin, official organ of the association, with 
a circulation of 10,000, deserves greater financial sup- 
port. The practice of sending it to everyone who 
desires it, however, cannot be continued unless the 
promotional program is adequately financed. 

Some progress has been made in each one of the 
projects. Management of the work in Japan has been 
transferred to a council of Japanese women, owing to 
present world conditions. Reference was also made to 
important work done in North Carolina, a large state 
now being served by only four ministers; to the estab- 
lishment of the Nurse’s Mission at Friendly House, 
Canton, N. C., and to the work at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace at. North Oxford, Mass., where the new 
administration building and the remodeled ell add to 
the efficiency of the plant. 

Mrs. Wood referred to the proposed amendment 
to the bylaws of the General Convention, to be acted 
on at this convention, which would establish a Central 
Planning Council and of which the General Superin- 
tendent would be a member and chairman ex officio. 
This council would be a policy-forming body, its aim 
to correlate the services provided by the General Con- 
vention and auxiliary bodies. This proposed amend- 
ment, she said, had the approval of the A. U. W. 
national board. 

Mrs. Wood described the last four years as “‘the 
busiest, happiest and most fruitful years of my life,” 
and in closing paid tribute to the board members for 
their loyal help, especially to the promotional secre- 
taries, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Metz, and Miss Folsom. 
“There have been ‘days of doubt and nights of de- 
spair,’ but these are completely overshadowed by the 
joy and satisfactions I have experienced working with 


you for our beloved Church. .. . God grant that in the 
years ahead we may live up to the ideals of our sacred 
heritage, and make real and vital our professed belief 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” 
Reports of officers of the various departments of 
work of the A. U. W. were read. Printed copies of these 
reports were in the-hands of those present. 

Dr. Priscilla White told a thrilling story of 
achievement at the Clara Barton Homestead. Camp 
for Diabetic Children since its inception ten years ago. 
It has become a model for other camps throughout 
the country. 

In giving her report on the North Carolina work, 
Mrs. Jeanette C. Mulford read Nurse Florida Perkins’ 
lively description of some of her activities at the 
Nurse’s Mission. Beginning residency last month in a 
century-old log house, a health center is to be estab- 
lished for the needy people of Pigeon River. 

Mrs. Mulford displayed a replica of this one-room 
combination home and dispensary, and anyone was 
permitted to take the replica of the piece for which she 
subscribed. 


Wednesday Night Dinner 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, N. Y., 
spoke under difficult conditions at the Women’s 
Friendship Banquet at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, on “World Friendship.” Her address 
appeared in the Leader last week. It was a hot day, 
the delegates had to eat hastily between the Glouces- 
ter trip and the great Lynn meeting, many were un- 
avoidably late, and Mrs. Walker was introduced 
while latecomers were finishing their repast. She 
showed her experience and ability by cutting her 
bread to fit her butter and won the high appreciation 
of all. 

Mrs. Wood presided, and the president of the 
Massachusetts state association, Mrs. George H. Ball, 
was a charming toastmistress. Two hundred attended 
and the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk asked the blessing. 


Thursday’s Inspiring Meeting 

At the close of the business sessions of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, Thursday, which had 
lasted five hours, the retiring president of the associa- 
tion welcomed her successor, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of 
Washington, D. C., with these words: 

“T hope you will feel the same happiness in this 
office that I have felt, and that you will feel that the 
women of the Universalist Church have not only en- 
trusted you with the responsibility of this office but 
that they have also pledged to you their co-operation 
and loyalty. I hope that you will find this office a 
joy in serving your Church.” 

Mrs. Brooks responded: 

“Mrs. Wood and kind friends of this convention: 
of course I take it as a very great honor that you want 
me to assume this office. I thought Miss Bruner 
struck a beautiful note for us this afternoon. She 
made us think again of the years of achievement of 
this organization and she made us think of the long 
line of women who have served as its leader. Many 
of these leaders are known to you; they have been in 
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attendance at this convention. Two of those leaders 
I have had the privilege of serving under, Mrs. Walker 
and Mrs. Wood. 

“T can think of no justification for this faith in 
me except that I do love the Church with all my 
heart—and you know I am an incorrigible optimist, 
like all the women of the Church. In an article by 
Claire Booth concerning her recent trip in China, 
among many interesting things she said that in the 
Chinese word for love there are two Chinese charac- 
ters; one means heart, and the other gift. Is not that 
our interpretation of the word love? I choose to be- 
lieve this is the interpretation all Universalist women 
have of love—something we feel in our heart and 
something we do about it. I know I may speak for the 
members of this board as well as myself when I pledge 
you our devotion, whatever of talent we have, and 
whatever of spiritual value we have. May we in return 
have your prayers for us in the work, and your will- 
ingness to serve.” 

The following officers were also elected: first vice- 
president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, IIl.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. James Henderson, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; recording secretary, Mrs. Charles H. 
Boardman, Lynn, Mass.; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Lilian C. Dunn, Wakefield, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell, Rochester, N. Y.; trustees, Mrs. 
Edith W. Polsey, Medford, Mass., Mrs. Sallie Wilkins 
Blanchard, Rosehill, N. C., Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, 
Danbury, Conn., Mrs. Lester M. Corey, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
chairman of the nominating committee, 19438-1945, 
Mrs. Harry M. Treat, South Portland, Maine. 

Discussion incident to the adoption of a new 
constitution and bylaws, printed copies of which were 
distributed, took up a great part of the time that the 
women spent together on Thursday. Article II of the 
constitution states that ‘‘the purpose of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women shall be to bring together 
in a unified group the woman-power of the Universalist 
Church for the promotion of its total pregram.”’ 

Mrs. Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., presented 
business committee recommendations, copies of which 
were distributed and voted upon. 

The recommendations were: that larger use be 
made of material contained in ‘‘packets’’ by local 
groups; that state and local groups make increased 
contributions for the promotional work and distribu- 
tion of the Bulleten; that headquarters continue to 
distribute the Bulletin widely ; that use be made of the 
Thank Offering Box as a method of raising funds; 
that the different states make a special effort to pro- 
vide for a deficit in the salaries of the ministers of 
North Carolina created by hard times there; that 
every effort be bent to make known the work of the 
Nurse’s Mission at Inman’s Chapel; that the work of 
the junior Clara Barton Guild be turned over to the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship; that an effort be 
made to extend the use of Christmas Stockings for 
the support of the Clara Barton Birthplace; that 
field work be extended and a mission to survey the 
possibilities of establishing a new project in the Mid- 
west be considered. Also, the recommendations pro- 
vided for the preparation of needed amendments to 
the new constitution which experience should show 
desirable. 

Mrs. Wood, in announcing promotional work as 
the chosen project to which the meeting would make 
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pledges, pointed out that this was the only fund which 
showed a deficit. The Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general 
field worker, made an eloquent appeal, recalling that 
seventy years ago the first band of Universalist women 


organized, in face of opposition. We enjoy the benefits 


of their labor. Today we are at the point where we 
have the great gospel of ‘our faith to preach. Pledges 
were received in the amount of $550, and others are 
still coming in. 

Resolutions of appreciation were passed to the 
state board of the Massachusetts A. U. W. and their 
assistants for their hospitality; to Dr. Skinner and all 
members of the Tufts College staff; to the members of 
the national board, with special thanks to the retiring 
president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood; to the program com- 
mittee which prepared the convention program; and 
to the press for the publicity given the meetings. 
Resolutions were passed to send greetings and en- 
couragement to Miss Downing and Miss Stacy in their 
Japanese work; to our workers in North Carolina; to 
Dr. Joslin and his staff at the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp; and to Mrs. Allen, a past president unable to 
attend the convention. It was also resolved that 
recognition be given in the A. U. W. permanent 
records to the Hathaway legacy of money and home; 
that “we hold in loving memory Miss Emma F. 
Foster, W. N. M. A. president from 1905-1909, and 
all others of our fellowship who have passed into the 
fuller life, and that we strive to express through deeds 
of service our appreciation of their lives;’ and that 
“we again express our interest in the welfare of the 
youth of our land and increase our understanding of 
the dangers confronting them.” Finally, it was re- 
solved that “we, the Association of Universalist 
Women, being fully aware of the feeling of unrest and 
turmoil among all people, make an honest effort 
through our daily contacts to exert an influence of 
good will, sacrificial spirit and brotherly love.” 

State presidents and commission members, meet- 
ing at luncheon, enjoyed a period of good fellowship. 
In response to a roll call by Mrs. Wood, each spoke 
briefly and interestingly. 


The Final Session 

“The Larger Program for the A. U. W.” en- 
grossed the attention of those present at the final 
session on Friday morning. 

The Rev. Ordell E. Bryant of Clinton, N. C., 
described his busy days with the churches of his cir- 
cuit. Their news organ, The Tar Heel, has a small 
national circulation and can be economically sub- 
scribed to jointly with the Leader. 

In answer to a question, Mrs. Harry M. Treat 
explained that the national organization has now no 
definite interest in how much each local group collects 
from each of its members. Each local group is ex- 
pected to fulfill its part as a group towards the na- 
tional expenses. 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker’s theme was the place of 
Universalist women in the growing interdenomina- 
tional interest in the church’s function in the world. 
In addition to loyalty to the local church and the 
denomination are loyalties to the aims and purposes 
cherished by all the churches. As an aid to program 
building, she warmly recommended The Church 
Woman, published monthly by the National Com- 
mittee of Church Women. “In practically every city 
where there is a council of church women, Universal- 
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ists are included, and you will find Universalist women 
in places of leadership.”’ 

On the subject of the new organizational set-up, 
Miss Ida M. Folsom enumerated four objectives, the 
keynotes of which were a greater organizational uni- 
fication and wider fields of service. 

A large audience drawn from the whole conven- 
tion listened to the popular lecturer, Mrs. Margueritte 
Harmon Bro, speaking on ‘“Toward a More Vital 
Self.”” Any Oxford Grouper would have been 100 per 
cent with her when she emphasized the importance of 
the daily quiet time, though her inspirational material 
was much broader and was drawn from the world’s 
great literature, including such sources as the Analects 
of Confucius and the Mohammedan Koran, as well as 
the Christian devotional writers and all great poetry. 
Her application of the inspiration received from the 
quiet time was social and world wide. Speaking of the 
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church, she declared, ‘‘I do not know any other or- 
ganization in the world which can see a widespread 
long-term problem in the large and provide a place for 
individuals to work out their problems.” 

So much for what the women did and said. In the 
space available, all of it could not be reported. How- 
ever, mention should be made of the competent way 
in which the retiring president handled the meetings 
with unshaken composure. One day she emerged, still 
smiling, after sessions lasting seven hours. Universalist 
women are a hardheaded, warmhearted group, who 
can stick close to practical details without losing 
sight of the spiritual realities which are so dear to 
them. 

At the final service of the United Universalist 
Convention, a cablegram came to the A. U. W. from 
Ruth Downing in Tokyo. It said: “Greetings. Oppor- 
tunities continue.”’ 


Business Sessions of the G. S. S. A. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and Elsie Oakes Barber 


Wednesday 


HE first business session of the General Sunday 
School Association was held in Goddard Chapel 
on Wednesday morning at 8.45. The opening 

prayer was given by Dr. George E. Huntley. After 
the routine announcements and appointment of session 
committees Mrs. Robert M. Rice read the secretary’s 
report, and the treasurer, Glenn McIntire, passed out 
printed copies of the treasurer’s report explaining the 
more obscure details. 

The chief item of the morning program was the 
report of the president, the Rev. Max A. Kapp. Mr. 
Kapp made clear that with an inadequate budget the 
G.S.S. A. is really doing significant work for religious 
education in the Universalist Church. ‘‘We are not 
interested,’’ he stated, “in ‘old-fashioned religion’... 
the tradition of the G. 8. S. A. is that it was brought 
into being...to provide guidance toward the best 
religious education for our churches... and it strives 
to be alert to and aware of the sanest and most prom- 
ising movements within the field of religious educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Kapp pointed out that the organization has 
approved the program of the planning council and 
sees in that council an opportunity to broaden the 
scope of some of its projects, such as the Loan Library. 
But, he went on to say, these organizational matters 
are not essential; “our effectiveness derives from a 
relevant faith dynamically taught as an interpretation 
of life looking toward the redemption of life.’”’ The 
changing demands of the world in its :present state of 
conflict do not really betray the aims of liberal religious 
education, for Mr. Kapp expressed his sincere convic- 
tion ‘‘that there is meaning and direction for life and 
society in the attitudes which we seek to make regnant 
in the human heart... . We have our own morale 
to maintain in order to maintain spiritual morale in 
others. We have a fellowship of the spirit to keep 
vital. We must be convincing about the vision that 
we seek to make real through our teaching.” 

The president’s address, delivered as it was with 
a conviction and sincerity which were felt by all pres- 
ent, served as an excellent basis on-which the sessions 
of the week could rest. 


Thursday 


This morning’s session was an interesting and 
truly remarkable panorama of the World Friendship 
projects. It is astonishing that a little can go sucha 
long way. The Rev. Max A. Kapp presided. 

For a stage setting there was a cloth-covered 
table with a world in the center and white candles on 
either side. 

Mrs. E. B. Wood and Miss Margaret Winchester 
told about the work being done for the Negroes in 
Suffolk, Va. The kindergarten and the clinic for 
mothers are very much needed there. The report on 
Japan, written by Mrs. Darley Downs, just returned 
from Japan, was read by the secretary, Mrs. Robert 
Rice. Mrs. Downs commended the small work being 
done by the association and hoped that the interna- 
tional situation would soon permit more aid to Black- 
mer Home, Dojin House and all the rest. Mrs. Henry 
Myer, having just spent some time in China, vividly 
described the missionary efforts and the great need in 
the cities there. It was recommended that the money 
once sent to Japan (at present Japan will not allow 
foreign money to enter the country) be used to help 
Chinese refugees. 

The G. 8. S. A. already has turned one of the 
International Friendship offerings over to aid Jewish 
refugees, especially the children. Samuel Markell, 
Boston lawyer, described the continued need to bring 
Jewish children to this country. The final speaker 
was Mrs. Lillian Traugott of the American Friends 
Service Committee, who spoke movingly about the 
work being done to ease the-suffering of children in 
southern France through the extra school meal, the 
infancy milk stations and the children’s colony of 
Spanish refugees. 

In the afternoon the business session continued 
with greetings from the General Convention pre- 
sented by Dr. Cummins and greetings from the Uni- 
tarian Division of Education by the Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler. The credential committee, the Rev. Fred 
Miller, chairman, reported 54 delegates. The Leader- 
ship Training Committee, Miss Margaret Winchester, 
emphasized the need for curriculum planning, study 
groups and teacher training, and urged more use of the 
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“nackets.’”’ The Rev. Donald K. Evans, chairman, 
brought in the recommendations. They were all 
accepted as read except for Recommendation 6 con- 
cerning weekday religious education. That was re- 
vised to urge weekday religious education only after 
a study of local situations made it seem wise. 

The nominating committee, the Rev. W. W. Rose, 
chairman, named the following slate: President, 
Harold Latham; vice-president, the Rev. Max A. Kapp; 
second vice-president, the Rev. Donald K. Evans; 
secretary, Mrs. Robert M. Rice. 

The slate was accepted by the delegates. 

The sessions ended with a beautiful worship 
service led by the Rev. Max A. Kapp. 


Friday 


The Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk presided at the 
luncheon at noontime and Dr. George E. Huntley 
said grace. The Rev. Paul P. Felt and the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp acted as song leaders and made the welkin 
ring. 

Mrs. Sophia Fahs, Instructor, Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., was the speaker. Her subject was 
“When Is a Child Religious?’”’ Her address unfor- 
tunately had to be crowded into fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. Fahs introduced her talk by saying that one 
fall she asked the children returned from their summer 
vacations, ““Have you thought of God?”’ The answers 


The Conferences 


HE conferences of the United Convention were 
arranged by all the groups represented. On 
Tuesday there were four morning conferences, 

and one in the afternoon. 


Conference on Teacher Growth 


Twenty-eight persons attended this conference, 
which was addressed by the Rev. Dorothy . Tilden 
Spoerl, a member of the faculty of the evening school 
of the American International College in Springfield, 
Mass. Her address was published last week. 

Mrs. Spoerl divided her talk into four parts, 
each part being followed by a discussion period. She 
spoke first and most emphatically on the importance 
of concrete experience for the small child before his 
acquaintance with abstract thought. That is, he 
must become aware of God through experience in 
daily life before understanding ‘‘God”’ at all. This 
would of course delay any true teaching about God or 
Jesus beyond the primary grade. In the discussion 
many were opposed, on the ground that the child will 
inevitably hear of God from other children. His con- 
ception must therefore be formed early. 

_ The next three parts of the talk were given to the 
technique of teaching—the methods of teaching, the 
growth of the teacher and the final transformation of 
the teacher. 

Mrs. Spoerl is a dynamic speaker with unique 
and advanced ideas. 

E.O.B. 


Conference on Visual Education 


The Rev. Paul H. Chapman, who was to conduct 
this conference, was kept away by illness in his family. 
His place was taken by Louis S. Goodman, assistant 
in the Division of Teaching Aids, School of Education, 
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were all connected with some experience in nature, a 
new sense of wonder. The experience of the bigness 
and beauty of nature seems to be one of the child’s 
first religious experiences. Another is the newly- 
found sense of power, the first sudden realization that 
the child can do something, has control over some- 
thing, providing the power is used for good. These 
experiences are in no way connected with anything in 
the church and lead to the conclusion that we are per- 
haps wrong in trying to set up a place and a time for 
religious experience. For younger children especially 
this religious mood must grow out of concrete ex- 
perience. She advised the use of microscope and 
magnifying glass. 

“When is a child religious?” Mrs. Fahs left that 
for each one to decide. 

One of the most popular places on College Hill 
was the large Braker Hall where the G. 8S. S. A. had an 
exhibit. The dioramas showing Murray, Potter, Prov- 
incetown and early Universalist history were studied 
by hundreds. Even the famous incident where a stone 
crashed through the window near where Murray was 
standing in the pulpit was pictured, and on a card 
were Murray’s words as he held the rock up before 
the people, saying that the argument was solid and 
weighty but not rational or convincing, and that not 
all the stones in Boston, unless they should stop his 
breath, should stop his proclamation of the truth. 


of the Convention 


Boston University, who was introduced by Miss 
Susan Andrews. : 

The conference was itself a demonstration of its 
own title. The leader, Mr. Goodman, used the method 
of slides projected upon a screen for most of his ma- 
terial. He stressed the fact that visual aids in educa- 
tion must not become an end in themselves, and that 
the teacher should always carefully question the con- 
tent of the materials used visually in order to be sure 
that they add something vital to the lesson. This 
seems of particular importance, since there is much 
material on the market not suitable for Universalist 
schools. One other point of importance to teachers is 
the fact that all visual aids do not have the same 
degree of concreteness, while moving pictures may be 
very near to real experience, flat pictures come more 
nearly to the abstract, while diagrams are almost as 
abstract as thought itself. The presentation of slides 
of sample materials and various types of machines was 
followed by a picture which could be used in a church 
school class to start discussion of the problem of for- 
giving those who accidentally hurt us. The plan was 
to discuss the degree to which this would be a useful 
technique, but no time was available for the discussion. 

DSP ES: 


A. U. W. Platform Discussion 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the Association 
of Universalist Women, opened the biennial sessions 
of that organization, Tuesday, at 8.45, by rapping for 
order with a gavel made of wood from buildings “made 
sacred by the preaching of Conrad Seiffert and George 
de Benneville’”’ and from the grave of Thomas Potter. 

Approximately a hundred women listened as the 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner led in devotions. Following 
devotions and-the reading of the official call and the 
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appointment of committees, Mrs. Wood introduced 
the speakers who composed a panel to discuss the 
efforts, the impediments, the possibilities, of various 
women’s groups in local churches uniting into one 
organization and affiliating with the A. U. W. The 
participants were Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., Mrs. Sarah Russell of Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. 
Donald Evans of Chicago, Ill., Mrs. John Wood of 
Brooklyn, Penn., and Mrs. Harry Treat of Portland, 
Maine. These five women represented a cross-section 
of our churches—the community church, the urban 
church, the country church, ete. Their experiences and 
backgrounds varied, and so naturally did their points 
of view, but upon one point they agreed fully, and 
that was that the merging of the several groups of 
women into one body in local churches would be pos- 
sible only after a thorough program of education and 
patient preparation. 

Following the panel discussion there were two 
conferences for the women coming at the same hour. 
While the conference of the State Board of the A. U. W. 
was being held in another part of the building, Miss 
Beulah Cone, of Saugus, Mass., addressed a group on 
“Japan as I Saw It.’ 

BiG: Ge 


Ministers’ Association Conference 

At the first ministers’ conference on Tuesday 
morning, Crane Chapel was filled by men and women, 
beth sitting and standing, who listened intently while 
the Rev. Otis Rice spoke on Ministry to the Sick. 
Dr. van Schaick introduced the speaker as a personal 
friend and as the son of the Rev. Clarence Rice, D. D.., 
remembered by all as a minister of our fellowship. 
Also he said that Otis Rice now is chaplain of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, and a professor in the 
General Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Rice spoke with quiet authority, which he 
has earned through a long and varied experience in 
the ministry. With thoughtful sympathy he de- 
scribed the upset routine of the ill, who must submit 
to the strange routine of the hospital. He told of the 
fears which assail the patient—loss of work, expense, 
thoughts of home, impairment or disfigurement which 
may result from certain operations. In particular he 
emphasized the “free hostility” which so often is 
vented by the ill upon innocent persons. 

Into this atmosphere the minister should come 
as an intelligent friend whose understanding of hos- 
pital procedure goes far toward allaying fear of the 
unknown. He should come as the official representa- 
tive of his Christian fellowship, bearing the spiritual 
gifts of a common faith. 

In all possible circumstances there should be a 
friendly and sympathetic understanding between the 
minister and the attending physician. Calls upon the 
sick must never be made as though in haste. Mr. Rice 
recounted the unique method used by Dr. Henry 
Knox Sherrill in making his round of hospital calls. In 
each room he would remove his topcoat, his rubbers, 
carefully deposit his umbrella, and sit down as though 
for a long stay. Actually he might remain five min- 
utes, but the sick person always had the impression 
that a leisurely call had been made by his pastor. 

At St. Luke’s communion is observed in all the 
wards with nurses and physicians. receiving the ele- 
ments. Patients who desire to partake of the sacra- 
ment indicate their wish and are served. The speaker 
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proposed that our ministers utilize this service to the 
sick. 

The intense silence of the group was clear evi- 
dence of deep interest. They knew they were gaining 
rich and useful knowledge from one who, though he 
wore the collar of an Episcopal rector, was avowedly a 


Universalist and a sincere friend. 
128. hee 


Denominational Reorganization 

Of the Conference on Denominational Reor- 
ganization Tuesday afternoon there were two opinions. 
One was, “It didn’t amount to shucks.”’ The other 
was, “It set us forward and saved an enormous 
amount of time at the business session.” 

The first view was based upon the conviction that 
there ought to be an overhauling of our agencies, an 
abolishing of the G. S.S. A. and the A. U. W., and the 
creation of new departments of the General Con- 
vention. 

The other view was based on the conviction that 
our present democratic method of doing things is 
better than an overlordship. 

None of the animated discussion that has gone 
on in the Committee on Reorganization in the past 
year crept into the debate, unless it was Dr. Mac- 
pherson’s emphatic speech endorsing the Planning 
Council. 

Only two questions were discussed: Shall we have 
a Planning Council as a part of our denominational 
machinery? and, Shall we change the name of the 
Universalist General Convention to The Universalist 
Church of America? 

Dr. Roger F. Etz presided, and Dr. Ratcliff, 
chairman of the Committee on Reorganization of the 
Forward Together Committee, and Dr. Perkins, chair- 
man of a committee appointed to draft an amendment 
to the bylaws, spoke briefly and answered questions 
about the Planning Council. 

Dr. Etz said that questions of reorganization 
came up at the General Convention twenty years ago. 
After that convention a group for consultation was 
formed from the General Convention and allied or- 
ganizations, but the head of one group let it be clearly 
understood that there were no common problems. 
Ten years later a Council of Executives was formed, 
and we no longer heard the comment, “This problem 
belongs to us and it is none of your business.”’ 

Dr. Ratcliff said: “‘In 1940 the Council of Execu- 
tives requested the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention to consider making a Plan- 
ning Board for the denomination. The trustees ap- 
pointed a committee on reorganization. Representing 
the G. S. S. A. were Dr. Scott and Mr. Kapp, the 
A. U. W. Mrs. Wood and Miss Folsom, the Y. P. C. U. 
the Rev. W. E. Gardner and the Rev. B. B. Hersey. 
The committee met at Ferry Beach in July, 1940, and 
finished its work in May, 1941, when the Forward 
Together Committee and the General Convention 
Board both unanimously approved its report.” 

The proposed amendment to the bylaws is what 
was decided on. It seeks to find areas in which all 
the different organizations can unite in work. It was 
drafted by a committee of which the Rev. F. W. Per- 
kins, D. D., was chairman. Dr. Perkins read and ex- 
plained the amendment, providing for what is called 
a Central Planning Council rather than Board. 

Many questions were asked. One was: “What 
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are the advantages of the Planning Council over the 
Council of Executives?” The answer was, “Legal 
status as a part of our church organization.”’ 

The Rev. G. H. Leining, D. D., urged strongly 
that the eight state superintendents and two repre- 
sentatives of the Ministers’ Association be added to 
the eleven members now provided for. Dr. Perkins 
said that many groups in the church had at once raised 
the question of representation, and that if all were 
taken'in the machinery would be cumbersome. He 
said also that a meeting with the state superintendents 
once a year was one of the plans of the new council if 
the amendment was adopted. 

The Rev. Harry A. Hersey, D. D., said that the 
Ministers’ Association never did anything except issue 
appeals for dues. The Rev. George C. Baner, D. D., 
remarked caustically: “When a minister gets into 
office he forgets all about the problems of a parish. 
We whoare leaders of churches should be represented.”’ 
Dr. Etz, who went from a parish to an office and from 
our highest office to a parish, denied that ministers in 
office lost sight of parish problems. Mr. Ellenwood 
said: “Ministers now have more influence on all boards 
than laymen. The executives on the proposed coun- 
cil are nearly all ministers.”’ 

Mrs. Walker, Mr. McInnes and Mr. Rheiner all 
took part in the discussion. The Rev. Max A. Kapp 
asked if this one amendment was all that was to be 
considered under the head of reorganization. Dr. 
Ratcliff replied: ‘“‘The step that we have taken in- 
dicates the thing on which we can now secure prac- 
tically unanimous agreement. It does not preclude 
the taking of other steps later.’ 

Another question dealt with the expense of a 
council. Dr. Perkins replied that the council could 
spend no money except what was given to it by the 
Board, and as for the expenses of delegates, they would 
be borne by the organization sending them or by the 
members themselves. 

The proposed amendment to the charter to change 
the name Universalist General Convention to The 
Universalist Church of America brought out proposals 
of other names. The favorite was United Universalist 
Church, but Mr. Bicknell said that there were many 
united Universalist churches and the central body was 
likely to be confused in legal documents, wills, etc., 


with local churches. Dr. Etz wanted a name to take in | 


Japan, but no one wanted so grandiose a name as The 
Universalist Church of the World. The General Uni- 
versalist Church, The Universalist Churches, and The 
General Conference of Universalist Churches, were 
proposed. 

DEVS. 


A. U. W. Conference of State and 
National Board Members 


About thirty officers of the state and national 
boards of the A. U. W. met to discuss some of the 
problems resulting from the reorganization of the 
A. U. W. Questions on methods of paying for the 
Bulletin, requirements for membership and the status 
of the Clara Barton Guilds were answered in part by 
Mrs. E. B. Wood, president of the A. U. W., who pre- 
sided, Miss Ida Folsom, promotional secretary, and 
Mrs. Sarah Henderson, Clara Barton Guild chairman, 
with added comments by members of state groups. 
Most matters, however, depend on the adoption of the 
new constitution and the recommendations of the 
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business committee. This conference arrived at no 
conclusions and made no recommendations. Miss 
Folsom raised the question of how to get state groups 
to take more responsibility for the formation of na- 
tional policies, but it was lost in the confusion of the 
end of the period and more specific questions. 

TGR 


Personal Religious Growth 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the Universalist- 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, led a con- 
ference in three parts on the general theme of Per- 
sonal Religious Growth. Dr. Lupton came into the 
liberal church after quitting the Christian Science 
Church in order (by his own confession) to “think 
through for myself some of the things that had been 
given to me as truth—by the authority of the church.” 

The first session of the conference, on Wednesday, 
had to do with ‘“‘The Underlying Philosophy of Re- 
ligion;’”’ the next day Dr. Lupton spoke of ‘‘The Laws 
of Prayer; and on Friday his topic was ‘‘New Tech- 
niques of Prayer,” and served as an amplification of 
his second discussion. 

Dr. Lupton outlined the conference as a whole at. 
the first session, so that his listeners might get a pic- 
ture of what was to be done. He also stated that the 
success of the meetings depended on utmost frankness 
on his part and on the part of his listeners. 

An abstract of the first address was given in last 
week’s Leader. 

On the second and third days Dr. Lupton spoke 
of certain techniques he has used to make prayer real. 
It must be practiced in the right spirit, first of all. It 
is a means of escape, but escape only for a time, in 
which to regain refreshment so that we may return 
with greater strength for the task that needs to be 
done. While in the act of prayer we should not leave 
our brains back where we came from, but bring them 
with us, that they may be stimulated in the thoughts 
and ideas we should hold during our quiet periods. 

Prayer is poetical and full of feeling, and yet it 
should be creative. It should take the form of affirma- 
tion rather than of request. Having thought and felt 
on certain perplexities, we should be able to face them 
with a new power to overcome them. Therefore, we 
should not pray for release from them. 

In giving his listeners the laws of prayer, Dr. 
Lupton followed this course: (1) The law of regularity. 
This is elemental. Everyone knows that “practice 
makes perfect—or somewhat nearly perfect.’”’ (2) The 
law of seclusion. We must be where the train of 
thought is not interrupted in its most creative moment 
by the telephone. This is true, too, in the prayer or 
meditation period in a church service. Late-comers 
should not be allowed to come into a church audi- 
torium during this period. (8) The law of relaxation. 
In order that we may put ourselves completely in 
harmony with these deeper thoughts we desire, our 
physical and mental cells must be cleared of all ten- 
sion. (4) The law of concentration. Our thoughts 
must be on the pattern we are following and should 
not drift off to some problem we have not yet solved. 
(5) The law of saturation. We must be ready to “take 
on’? some deeper truth that comes to us from great 
leaders of religion. (6) The law of variation. Dr. 
Lupton says he finds that a certain set of readings can 
be used again and again, but not too long in succession, 
as they becomie “‘stale’”’ and lose their meaning for us 
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when we can repeat them perfunctorily. (7) The law 
of spontaneity. Let our thoughts come freely as we 
think on these things. They should not be forced. 
Books were made for men, and not men for books. 
(8) The law of surrender. We must let the soul be 
swept by the power of the music or the reading. We 
must not fight the source of our inspiration because of 
some pet prejudice we may have. (9) The law of 
patience. Here is one of the hardest laws for many 
people to follow. Expectancy of good rests on pa- 
tience. We must not become discouraged or unre- 
laxed because we do not attain immediate results. 
(10) The law of resolution. This law is an auxiliary 
law to that of patience. Ultimately the success of 
prayer depends not on the will of God, but upon the 
will of man to do God’s will. The question was raised 
as to possibility of the law of variation and the law of 
saturation opposing one another, and the leader 
answered, ‘‘Not if properly practiced.” 

Another question was raised as to the difference 
in the use of a statement of faith and the use of a pat- 
tern by which to pray. Dr. Lupton answered by re- 
peating what he had said in the beginning regarding 
his objection to the statement of faith. This is apt to 
stop creative thinking. 

The leader concluded his conference by saying 
that he would like to know how much interest there 
would be if he were to make available the results of 
many years of study in this connection. He has pre- 
pared fifty-two pages following the pattern he had 
decided upon. There was evidence, in the group 
assembled, that many people would welcome such a 
series of suggestions. Here would be inspiration for 
the liberal, following a well-rounded plan. 

eR: 


Ministers’ Wives Luncheon 

“Ours are common interests and common duties.”’ 
That fact coupled with the idea that fellowship and 
friendship under these circumstances can be rich and 
meaningful caused a group of ministers’ wives to fol- 
low through with a plan that took root at the United 
Convention in Washington two years ago. The result 
was a very happy occasion at noontime on Wednesday, 
when sixty ministers’ wives gathered about colorfully 
decorated tables in Cousens Gymnasium to eat lunch- 
eon together. 


Mrs. Robert Barber of New Haven, Conn., pre- | 


sided, and the Rev. Josephine Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Maine, gave the invocation. Mrs. Barber said: ‘“‘We 
are gathered together here, a company of women who, 
by virtue of the profession of our husbands, have com- 
mon interests and common duties. We may have 
careers, we may even have a mission.”’ She pointed out 
the fact that at one time a minister’s wife was referred 
to as one who led a life of “pious resignation’’—while 
now it is conceded that she has gained a ‘‘philosophical 
attitude” toward the ways of her world. 

Mrs. Barber then introduced Mrs. Weston Cate 
of Auburn, Maine, who confessed that she wondered 
whether she should talk about the work of the church, 
the quality of our lay women, the work and worth of 
our husbands, or merely start a “mutual admiration” 
discussion. 

“In any event,’’ she said, “‘we are bound together 
by a common purpose.”’ She suggested that our lives 
can be joyous and fine if we remember to spread kind- 
ness and friendliness with all its implications in our 
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everyday tasks, in our homes, our churches.and our 
communities. There is no profession in which husband 
and wife can walk and work more closely together. 
Perhaps we strain too hard sometimes, in our eager- 
ness to fill our mission; but the rebound, while a bit 
hard on our pride, will keep us humble. Mrs. Cate 
closed by quoting from a letter written by an older 
minister’s wife to a young bride, who had just entered 
the ministry by marriage. It read something like 
this: “I am glad to welcome you into the sorority of 
ministers’ wives. You will find it a rich experience. 
You will find it an experience of joys and trials—but I 
assure you, the joys will far outnumber the trials.” 

Following Mrs. Cate’s address, came the business 
of getting acquainted. Each woman introduced her- 
self, and it was good to find that the group was repre- 
sentative of every part of the country. It was dis- 
covered, too, that here, as in all gatherings, there was 
a “most and a least.’’ Mrs. Grace Holden Brooks and 
Mrs. John Clarence Lee became ministers’ wives in 
the years 1889 and 1890 respectively, while Mrs. Her- 
bert McKenney (Nadine Ratcliff) had been a minister’s 
wife just three months. 

This was a splendid group of women—no “‘pious 
resignation” here, but rather keenness, intelligence 
and a passion to be helpers in the parishes their hus- 
bands lead, without forgetting for a minute that after 
all they are “just women—sisters under the skin with 
all other women.” 

EI iss 


The Use of Bible with Children 

Mrs. Albert Niles presided at this conference, on 
Wednesday, at which the speaker was Mrs. Marie 
Cole Powell, associate professor of religious education 
in Boston University. 

Mrs. Powell spoke on the use of the Bible with 
children from a very practical point of view. Her four 
points considered the Bible from the aspects of memo- 
rization, problem study, inspiration and enjoyment. 
Her emphasis was on the last two. There was no dis- 


cussion. 
E..0.B. 


Understanding Youth 

Illustrating her own understanding of youth by 
examples from her long experience with young people, 
Miss Alice Harrison, director of religious education in 
the Lynn, Mass., Universalist church, conducted the 
conference on ‘Understanding Youth” held on 
Wednesday morning at ten o’clock. 

Miss Harrison first discussed the vital growth 
which is a part of these years, not only the physical 
growth so obvious to all who are in contact with 
young people, but also the more important mental 
and emotional growth. She pointed out that the 
apparent irreverence of youth is generally really only 
the awkwardness and embarrassment which result 
from the fast moving changes in the inner life. Stress- 
ing the need to remember that young people have 
many decisions to make, even those vital ones of 
vocation, life companion, and philosophy of life, she 
pointed out further that these decisions cannot be 
made unless we give youth experience in making de- 
cisions and hold them fast to carrying out the respon- 
sibilities which are given to them. 

While we older people of the church may need 
conferences such as this on “Understanding Youth,” 
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Miss Harrison pointed out that the youth of the church 
have desperate need for conferences on understanding 
themselves. Giving many examples from a youth 
conference this summer, the leader demonstrated 
that young people when given an opportunity to work 
out their own problems and think through their own 
philosophies will come out with a philosophy that is 
far beyond what we often think they are capable of. 
We must understand them in relation to their home 
background and the world situation in which they find 
themselves if we would have any adequate apprecia- 
tion of their problems. Miss Harrison believes from 
her experience that it is clear that what young people 
want isa sense of belongingness, responsibility, frank- 
ness, a belief in something, and to live a full and useful 
life which will help to “‘heal the wounds of the world.”’ 
1 ae 


Investing Local Church Funds 


A small but interested group of delegates, con- 
cerned with the problem of investing the funds of their 
local churches, met in conference on Wednesday 
morning with A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
Universalist General Convention, in Braker Hall. 

Outlining several ‘“‘don’ts’” of the investment 
problem, Mr. Bicknell warned the group of the danger 
‘of loaning funds to anyone connected with the local 
parish, and supported his statement with several 
examples of embarrassing situations thus created. 

Care should be taken in distributing the risk, and 
placing the funds in more than one class of security. 
Mr. Bicknell gave a list of stocks that would stand the 
test of time and criticism. In giving a description of 
the classes and kinds of securities advised for the local 
church, the treasurer recommended very highly the 
Defense Bonds in Series G, which he classified as a 
short term investment. 

There were many questions from the group con- 
cerning their local problems. Among the many points 
covered in the discussion was the method of investing. 
The suggestion was made by the speaker that local 
funds should not be invested by the board of trustees, 
but should be placed in the hands of a special invest- 
ment committee composed of men familiar with the 
task. Mistakes may be made, he said, but that is to be 
expected. Another procedure is to turn the funds 
over to the General Convention for investment, where 
there is a greater opportunity to distribute the risk. 
More than one million dollars are invested in this 
manner by the Convention. Small funds, hecon- 
cluded, are invested to the best advantage when they 
are put right into the savings bank. 

W- W.C. 


The Church Working with Parents 


This conference on Wednesday morning was con- 
ducted by Miss Frances Wood, field secretary of the 
education department of the A. U. A. 

Parents in their concern for religious education 
of their children have four goals toward which to work. 
They must understand the processes of religious 
growth of children. They must know that almost 
from birth a child begins to form conceptions of the 
fundamentals of religion, at home, at play, at school. 
Some things are best learned in the church school, so 
the parents who see that the church school is inade- 
quately equipped and staffed must help provide the 
leadership in the church. They should be interested 
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in the program and assist in planning and carrying it 
through. Then they should demand results, not being 
content until aims are achieved. 

The church in its turn has obligations toward 
parents. First it must enlist them and then build 
interest groups. Couples’ clubs provide social contacts 
and like minds for study and exchange of ideas. A 
mothers’ club can discuss common problems which 
the day school, P. T. A. or study group cannot in- 
clude. Associations of parents and church school 
teachers can interest the fathers and educate both 
parents in the aims, methods and particular problems 
of the church school. The church must discover the 
needs of the parents and then meet those needs. It 
must provide materials, such as pamphlets, magazines 
and books, which means a modern library. Real use 
of parents in the church is the next step. 

Miss Wood emphasized the necessity of regular 
calling as a means of enlisting parents and children 
and of understanding them. She advocated a letter 
from the church school superintendent to all parents, 
enclosing a prospectus of the school and a check list of 
services parents might render. In discussing the 
cradle roll Miss Wood emphasized it as a means of en- 
listing parents, the church taking advantage of the 
natural concern of a new parent for the growth of his 
child. 

PEG: 


Planning the Church School Curriculum 


At this conference, on Thursday, Miss Mary B. 
Lillie, director of religious education in the Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass., was the leader. 

Miss Lillie spoke for the first half of the confer- 
ence, emphasizing the need for a planning board for 
each Sunday school which would set up long range 
goals providing a satisfactory philosophy of life. She 
then considered departmental goals, speaking, of 
course, in generalizations. 

During the second period she called upon the 
Rev. Albert Niles to speak about a curriculum for a 
church school under fifty, and upon Robert Dick to 
discuss the larger church school. 

There was no discussion. 

E.O.B, 


Conference of State Convention Officials 


At a meeting of State Convention officials, led 
by Dr. Robert Cummins, on Thursday morning, it 
was agreed that a meeting of state officials was of vital 
importance to the life of the Church, particularly 
during the year between biennial conventions. Forty 
persons attended the meeting, including a large num- 
ber of State and General Convention officials. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, Superintendent of Churches 
in New York state, explained the workings of the ten 
per cent plan which, he said, was producing good re- 
sults in the churches of his state. The popularity of 
this plan, according to Dr. Leining, could be explained 
on two points: first, it offered an attainable goal, and, 
second, it was pliable—it could be adapted to any 
type of church. In the beginning, the emphasis was 
upon spiritual values: consecration, loyalty, ambition 
and enthusiasm, and upon this foundation were built 
the techniques for strengthening the local church. 

Fred B. Perkins, member of the General Conven- 
tion Board of Trustees and outstanding lay leader 
among the Rhode Island churches, told of the effort 
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being made in his state to educate the leaders in local 
churches to an understanding of their responsibility 
in supporting the larger work of the church and de- 
nomination. The virtue of this plan is its workability 
in a small, compact community. 

Mrs. George H. Ball of Lynn, Mass., drew a 
round of good-natured applause when she suggested 
that many of the best-laid plans fail because the minis- 
ter is the barrier to be hurdled. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University, stated that in his 
opinion our liberalism would prove a failure unless we 
could develop a sense of loyalty and boundless enthu- 
siasm among our people. This, he believed, could be 
done in part by conferences of this kind. 

He Gak. 


The Total Program in the Small Church 

A large group met in Braker Hall on Thursday 
morning to discuss the Total Program in the Small 
Church. The Rev. John E. Wood, pastor of the 
Brooklyn, Penn., Universalist church, presided at the 
conference, which, although failing through lack of 
time to cover fully the subject under discussion, suc- 
ceeded in analyzing some of the pertinent problems of 
the members of the group. 

Stating that he was instructed to present some of 
the problems of the smaller parish and not the answers 
to them, Mr. Wood nevertheless offered many worth- 
while suggestions from his experience with that type 
of church. 

The discussion brought out the importance of 
making the church building more useful and the 
church organization more effective in the community. 
It was strongly recommended that the churches 
organize, if possible, a central church council com- 
posed of the heads of all the organizations, which 
would make an appraisal of the parish, draw up a 
program for the year, set the objectives, and decide 
how to meet the needs of all age groups. In this way 
the groups would be advising each other and the 
program of the church as a whole unified. The success 
of a total church program will depend upon how much 
of the planning comes out of the groups and individual 
members—not from an organizer or the minister. 

In discussing the problem of how to interest 
young people in the church, the Rey. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., former president of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union, said you must talk their lan- 
guage and give them sympathetic leadership. Inter- 
est in the church can then be aroused by giving them 
specific projects of a service nature for the support of 
the church and the benefit of the community. 

W.W.C. 


Conference on Teaching Theology 


The Rev. Edna P. Bruner took up with some 
thirty people on Thursday morning the difficult ques- 
tion of how to teach theology to children. She said 
simply that there are some things that have stood the 
test of time. Among them is the conviction that there 
is a reality greater than any of us, that love is an 
eternal reality, that the liberal approach to truth, 
proving all things and holding fast to what is good, is 
sound, and that life is worth while. All these values, 
she asserted, are summed up in the Universalist 
avowal of faith. 

Miss Bruner defined theology as the science of 
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religion, and religion as the habitual worship of that 
which we conceive to be the highest. Because she 
believes that religion is more than belief or the recital 
of a creed, that it is experience, she asserted that re- 
ligion cannot be taught catechetically. 

The group agreed that children and adults need 
an evaluation of the religious heritage of the ages, but 
several members believed that definite statements of 
belief are of real aid to religious growth. One sig- 
nificant comment was that we should indoctrinate 
those beliefs which predicate moral consequences. 

I.G. 


Weekday Religious Education 


Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, secretary of the Department 
of Leadership Education of Congregational-Christian 
Churches, was the speaker at the conference on Week- 
day Religious Education on Friday. He began with a 
brief review of the history of weekday religious edu- 
cation in the United States since 1921. He pointed out 
that religion must become associated with all parts of 
life rather than with church on Sunday only. He 
advised not having classes in the public schools be- 
cause of legal difficulties. He recommended inter- 
denominational co-operation. However, considering the 
urgency of the question, he was rather slow in getting 
to any point and rather sketchy. Dr. Frank D. Adams 
was most helpful. Many questions were asked. 

E.O.B. 


The Murray Bicentennial in the Local Church 


The celebration of the bicentennial of John Mur- 
ray will prove a failure if it stops with what is being 
done at this Convention. This was the note sounded 
by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner in a Friday morning con- 
ference called to discuss what might be done to further 
the celebration in local churches throughout the 
Universalist Zion. It was agreed that the prime objec- 
tive in all this effort was to reach the people. 

Dean Skinner suggested that local groups in 
churches should study the life of Murray during the 
next three months, and that during this same period 
our ministers might preach occasionally on the fun- 
damentals of our faith. Particular stress was laid on 
the possibilities of such a program in all our church 
schools. He also called attention to the pageant on 
the life of Murray appearing in the columns of The 
Christian Leader. All branches of the Church, in his 
opinion, should make use of this historical occasion 
for study purposes. 

Attention was called to the official anniversary 


date, December 10, 1941. On this date birthday cele- 


brations will be sponsored in all regions of the coun- 
try. A warning was sounded to the effect that in all 
this observance we should not be content merely with 
the backward look; our eyes should be on today and 
tomorrow. We look again at our rich heritage in order 
to press forward with renewed faith and zeal. 

Prof. Alfred S. Cole, who did much of the re- 
search work for the biography of John Murray, 
“‘Hell’s Ramparts Fell,’”’ suggested that we attempt to 
make the spirit of Murray live again by thinking again 
of Murray, the man, the preacher, and the prophet. 
He made a good point in warning the conference 
against holding too romantic a view of our first. 
apostle. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon suggested that we 
might well capitalize on the inspiration engendered 
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by this celebration to further worthy projects in local 
churches and in the denomination at large. 

A high note of praise was sounded for this latest 
biography of Murray by Skinner and Cole as con- 
taining excellent source material for the celebration at 
hand. 


E.C. R. 


Youth in the Total Program of the Church 


Miss Mary B. Lillie, director of religious educa- 
tion at the Murray Universalist Church of Attleboro, 
Mass., gave a comprehensive picture of the factors 
involved in planning for Youth in the Total Program 
of the Church to the conference group which met in 
Braker Hall on Friday morning. 

It was a conference for the exchange of ideas, the 
delegates contributing to make the discussion a suc- 
cess. It was suggested that many phases of the youth 
program in the church school could be planned by the 
means of a student council, representing all ages. 
This group would assist in planning the church school 
program, handle the disciplinary problems, and oper- 
ate the pledge system of financing with the help of the 
school treasurer. 

By means of a diagram, Miss Lillie outlined the 
total youth program which is the result of the work 
of the newly-organized Department of Youth of. the 
Universalist Church. The program may be divided 
into four major fields of endeavor: Spiritual Growth, 
Education, Organization, and Service. Each came 
under discussion by the group. 

W.W.C. 


The following conferences were also held: 


Implications of World Revolution for Religious 
Education—Prof. Angus H. MacLean. 

Interdenominational Relations—Dr. J. Quinter 
Miller. 

Planning the Total Program of the Church: 
Twentieth Century Universalism—Rev. Rol W. Ben- 
ner. 

Projects of the A. U. W.—Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, 
Mrs. H. A. Hersey, Dr. Priscilla White and Miss 
Gertrude Whipple. 

The Total Program: Recruiting and Training 
Leaders—Dr. John M. Ratcliff. 

How the Proposed New Departments of the 
A. U. W. Will Function—Miss Ida M. Folsom. Fin- 
ancing the Local Program in the A. U. W.—Mrs. 
Harry M. Treat. The Larger Program for the A. U. 
W.—Mrs. Irving L. Walker. 

Are We Teaching Children to Think?—Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs. 


It was physically impossible to report all these 
conferences even with an enlarged staff, as from eight 
to ten were sometimes going on simultaneously. All 
conferences were regarded by those in attendance as 
among the most fruitful and helpful parts of the 
Convention. 

Conferences were held on Saturday as follows: 
Young People’s Conference, chairman, Robert T. 
Dick, Laymen’s Conference, presiding, Robert F. 
Needham, Creative Activities Workshop, Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester, Changing Children in a Changing 
World, Prof. Edna M. Baxter, Church School Superin- 
tendents Talk It Over, Miss Susan M. Andrews, and 
reports on them will come in later. 
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HOT CHOCOLATE 

Vivian T. Pomeroy 
EARLY fifty years ago in Milton a mother was 
arranging a little table. There were cups and 
plates and cream and sugar and a place for 
a silver jug. When it was all set, a little boy of six who 
shall be called Matthew (though that was not the real 
name of this very real little boy) came into the room. 

“What are all the cups for, Mother?” asked 
Matthew. 

“They are there because this is my At Home 
Day,” said Mother. “TI shall give to any ladies, who 
call on me, hot chocolate and whipped cream and 
cookies.” 

“Oh!” said Matthew. “TI will call now. I will 
have some hot chocolate. I will have it in my purple 
cup.” 

“No,” said Matthew’s mother. ‘You cannot 
have chocolate now; but, if ladies call, you may come 
in and bring your little cup and have some chocolate 
with us.” 

So Matthew went away. 

Quite soon the door bell rang. In came a very 
stout lady. She had never called on Matthew’s mother 
before. Indeed, it seemed strange that she should do 
so now. Matthew’s mother was very polite, and 
chatted agreeably, and served hot chocolate and 
whipped cream. Then in came little Matthew with 
his purple cup, and he had some chocolate and a 
cookie, and went away. 

Presently the door bell rang again. In came an- 
other lady, a very tall, thin lady, who never, never 
paid calls on anybody at all; but there she was. It was 
most queer. Such very odd callers! But Matthew’s 
mother was polite, and served hot chocolate with 
whipped cream. And in came Matthew with his cup 
and had more chocolate and more cookies. And Mat- 
thew’s mother thought to herself: ‘‘Dear me! I hope 
nobody else will come. Matthew ought not to have 
any more.” 

Nobody else did come; and Matthew went away. 
But not the ladies. They stayed and stayed and 
stayed. And when Matthew’s mother was wondering 
how she could get them to go, the tall thin lady said: 
“Well, perhaps you will tell me now why you wished 
to see me and why you particularly wanted me.” 

Matthew’s mother said: “Well, I am always 
pleased to see anybody and I am pleased to see you; 
but there isn’t anything particular that I know of.” 

The thin lady said: “Goodness gracious! I was 
walking along Canton Avenue when I saw your little 
boy, Matthew, and he said: ‘Please will you come in? 
Mother wants to see you.’ ”’ 

And the stout lady said: 
and said that to me, too.” 

Then Matthew’s mother laughed. She saw how 
it had all happened, and she told her callers, and they 
laughed, although not quite so much. Soon there 
were goodbys, and Matthew’s mother said: “‘I’d better 
come out and find Matthew. He may be sending more 
callers.”’ 

Matthew is very grown up now, of course; and I 
see him often. He is the president of a bank in Boston. 
Perhaps he hardly remembers about the hot chocolate; 
but no doubt he knows this story well enough to say to 
people who visit him privately at his bank: “Get what 
you want, if you feel it’s good for you; but be awfully 
eareful how you get it.” 


“Why yes! He met me 
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Is Civilization at Stake? 


Il — Civilization and the Individual 
Ralph Albertson 


HE word individualism is often used to denote 
selfishness, narrowness, personal isolation. -It 
is used here to denote a social system, a phase 

of philosophy, the antithesis of tribalism, class, race, 
cult, and social structure. We recognize as the first 
essential characteristic of our modern Western civiliza- 
tion the dignity and the fundamental rights of every 
human individual as normally superior to any and all 
claims and handicaps of race or class or tribe or nation- 
ality. 

"On this rock has Western civilization been built. 
All its flower proceeds from this root. A man is aman, 
not a slave nor a master, not a German nor a Jew, 
not a Nordic nor a Negro, not a Slav nor a Teuton, 
in these basic rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. The denials of this truth have always been 
denials of Western civilization. American slavery was 
a denial of Western civilization. The Inquisition—all 
modern inquisitions—the Ku Klux Klan, the persecu- 
tions of Jews and Catholics, the hocus-pocus of race 
purity and the cheap effrontery of race superiority, 
all are denials of Western civilization. 

In primitive society, in barbarism, you find family 
egotism, tribal bigotry, racialism, isolationism. But 
there is no place for race bigotry in Western civiliza- 
tion. There is no place for race consciousness, because 
scientifically there is no such thing in the Europe of 
today as race purity. There is no place for a superior 
race, a chosen people such as the Jews thought them- 
selves to be, a superman race such as the Germans 
think themselves to be. There is no such superior 
race. There could never be peace on earth if there 
were such a superior race. There are superior and in- 
ferior individuals and there are superior and inferior 
stages of racial development and conditions of racial 
existence. The inferior American Indian was driven 
out of, say the Ohio Valley, by the superior English 
settler with a rifle and a whiskey bottle, but that is no 
part of the modern civilization that we are now de- 
fending. In fact, we know it was wrong and we have 
ever since been trying to atone for it. For we found 
that the American Indian was not by nature nor by 
moral right different from ourselves. It was only 
because we discovered the natural and moral equality 
of all human races that we were able to build America 
and the civilization that now we cling to. 

Historically the most pragmatic expression of this 
truth of the unity of the human race was spoken in the 
Declaration of Independence, but its greatest expres- 
sion, its potent birth, its heraldic gospel, was promul- 
gated in the birth of Christianity itself. It is this that 
prompts many to call this civilization Christian civili- 
zation, for the very foundation of Western civilization 
rests in the basic gospel of Christianity. 

It is his instinctive knowledge of this natal con- 
nection between Christianity and Western civiliza- 
tion that has made Hitler and his Rosenberg decree 
the suppression of Christianity. They know that so 
long as a free Christianity can teach men there will be 
belief in the unity of mankind. Hitler probably real- 
izes that the Catholic Church is his ally in authorita- 


rianism as well as his rival in jurisdiction. But even 
so he cannot support the Catholic Church without 
courting his own destruction, not because of rival 
authoritarianisms but because the Christianity of the 
Catholic as well as the Protestant Church undermines 
his racial hatreds. For God hath made of one essence 
all the peoples of the earth. This doctrine is so basic 
in Christianity that it is quite true to say that there 
can be no Christianity without it. And again let me 
say that whatever lapses there may have been in the 
history of the church, there has always remained even 
in the darkest of Dark Ages the basic acknowledgment 
of the ethical and spiritual equality of men of every 
race. 

In her espousal of race consciousness Germany has 
definitely turned her back on the history and progress 
of the West. She has turned toward the East, toward 
Arabia and Afghanistan. Hitler’s ravings about race 
sound very like the high lights of Mohammed’s ideol- 
ogy. They sound distasteful to Western ears. Such a 
philosophy of man was common enough and appro- 
priate to the civilization of old Bagdad and Persia, or 
of the Darker Ages even in Eastern Europe, but today 
in the West it is an affront to our civilization and our 
Christianity. 

Quite apart from its relation to established Chris- 
tianity, however, Hitler’s doctrine of race is an assault 
upon the humanities, upon every decent human in- 
stinct, upon the foundation of Western civilization 
itself. For in every comparison of Western civiliza- 
tion with other civilizations there is no one feature 
that stands out with more definite distinctness than 
the recognition of the oneness of humanity. Not only 
in the church but in the state, in the schools, in indus- 
try, in charity, in science, in civic and social life, we 
have known neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free, but one humanity, fellow men, 
fellow citizens and friends. And this has been Western 
civilization. We refuse to let Hitler destroy it. 

But Hitler has already destroyed it in a large part 
of Europe. (Let me repeat that when I say Hitler I 
am referring of course to all the forces that aid Hitler 
and make his deadly work possible.) The heart of the 
Christian gospel is dead where no man may proclaim 
the unity of mankind, where no Jew may say as the 
Jew John said when he turned his back on the “chosen 
people” idea and his face to the Gentiles, “Beloved! 
now are we the sons of God!’ Only Germans can be 
sons of God in Hitler’s world, and they of course are 
the sons of Hitler’s god. How far the doctrine of Ger- 
man superiority can go—how many Czechs and Poles 
and Slavs and Norsemen and Danes and Dutchmen 
and Frenchmen and Italians and Englishmen and 
Spaniards will accept the doctrine of German super- 
iority—is yet to be learned. Thousands have accepted 
it already. If this is a hard saying we must remem- 
ber that brute force is potent even over the minds of 
men. Go terrible a truth is this that we are fearful 
for our civilization. 

The doctrine of Hebrew superiority is the only 
serious historical rival of the doctrine of German 
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superiority. In ancient times it gave the Hebrews 
plenty of enemies among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Romans. It brought hatred upon 
the Hebrews—captivity and destruction—but the 
only thing that ever really damaged Hebrew race 
egotism attacked it from the inside. The Christian 
gospel of a world-wide God, of good will among all 
men, of brotherhood, of individual equality before 
God, of the easy incidence of “children unto Abraham,” 
making Gentiles as close to God as Jews, was the 
destruction of the ‘“‘chosen people” conceit. Not com- 
plete destruction, of course, but the release of a great 
storehouse of spiritual idealism and energy for the 
creation of historical Christianity. 

This much, however, must be said for the Jews. 
First, there was a basis for their ancient egotism in 
spirituality and civilization, second, it was for the most 
part non-aggressive, third, they have largely outgrown 
the offensive elements of that egotism and today be- 
come world citizens with great loyalties. They were 
saved by their destruction. 

The rise of Mohammedanism was a _ protest 
against that Christian revolution, a reaffirmation of 
Semitic superiority. Allah’s attitude toward “Chris- 
tian dogs’ is of the same character and not more 
deeply hateful than Hitler’s, while Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism is a little more bitter and cruel than Moham- 
med’s hatred of ‘‘dogs.”’ 

It is the antithesis of Western civilization to look 
upon people as saved or lost, blessed or cursed, good 
or bad, because they belong to this or that race or clan 
or tribe. The Hebrews were saved because they were 
Hebrews, Jehovah’s covenant was with the clan. Then 
it was with this or that tribe. The Egyptian gods also 
had each his favorite group. Throughout the East this 
was very much the case. Men were seldom individuals, 
they were tribalists, of this clan or that. On the basis 
of their paternity they were judged—dealt with or 
shunned. In Greece the gods became functional rather 
than tribal, and a better civilization appeared. But 
the Grecian gods were local and partial. Diana of the 
Ephesians was great only in a local sense, and even 
Zeus was born in Crete and was chiefly concerned with 
family and fraternal affairs. Not until the Christian 
God “‘became flesh and dwelt among us’ did the con- 
cept of the Unity of Mankind lay the foundation for 
our Western civilization. But Hitler will have none of 
this. He dislikes the Christian God. His neo-paganist 
“God of Thunder” hates the Jews and hates the Chris- 
tians as occasion requires. He loves only Germans who 
are all supposed to despise in their hearts “the religion 
of women and children.” 

The doctrine that all men are equal in their fun- 
damental rights is, therefore, one cornerstone of our 
civilization. When we affirm the equality of men it is 
this and only this that we mean. Men are not equal in 
strength nor in grace. They are not equal in virtue 
nor in sin. They are not equal in wisdom nor in capac- 
ity for wisdom. But they are equal in their funda- 
mental rights of life and liberty. This truth is basic in 
Christianity, but it was slow in being recognized and 
acknowledged. Even the so-called Christian Church 
covered it up, beclouded it with other dogmas, and 
acknowledged it in whispers, yet never really denied 
it. When great social cataclysms like the French 
Revolution blazoned it on their banners, tearing down 
feudalism, tearing down slavery, the church slowly and 
reluctantly acquiesced. But the church is not Chris- 
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tianity. And yet the church has come today almost 
universally to proclaim this gospel openly. Even in 
Spain and in Russia where the church has been most 
backward and un-Christian the chastisements of the 
past twenty years have led to a better recognition of 
the basic equality of men. And the church is really at 
war with Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini. It is an 
undeclared war. Many discouraged and some misled 
Christians dispute that there is any such war. But 
there is—Hitler has declared war on Christianity be- 
cause of this gospel of equality, and the church must 
fight the war whether it wants to or not. 

The individualism of our civilization is a universal 
individualism. It is not the production of a few out- 
standing individuals but the release of the individual- 
ity of all individuals, the knowledge of the natural 
rights of all men, the recognition of the dignity of 
every soul. It is the antithesis of racialism and the 
discovery of one race. It has had to overcome the 
collectivisms of the ancients and of the Utopians, and 
still has to learn how to erect Brotherhood. And 
Brotherhood becomes possible only as the church and 
the world discover Christianity and acknowledge that 
all men are equal in the sight of God. 

There is a logical conflict between collectivism 
and individualism that need not concern us greatly, 
because it is more logical than real. There is, however, 
the struggle of the human spirit to assert and establish 
its individuality and in doing this to throw off collec- 
tive controls and limitations. It is the glory of Western 
civilization that it marks the success of this struggle 
to a great degree. And then there is the outgoing of 
the human spirit toward others in service and co- 
operation and fellowship, to a new collectivism, if you 
please, a spiritual collectivism, a kingdom of heaven. 
But let no Hitler nor Hegel nor Lenin nor Marx tell 
us that for the sake of this new hope we must throw 
away our life as individuals and be plunged back into 
the pit of totalitarian darkness. The collectivisms 
and the communisms of the past are not good enough 
for us. Only as we cling to the individualism of per- 
sonal moral responsibility and Christian equality shall 
we ever find brotherhood. 


A WORKING PRESCRIPTION 


Seldom do physicians of the different medical schools agree 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases. But the following 
prescription is one which is unanimously accepted and recom- 
mended: 

If you are poor—work. 

If health is threatened—work. 

If disappointments come—work. 

If you are rich—continue to work. 

When faith falters and reason fails—just work. 

When dreams are shattered and hope seems dead—work. 

If sorrow overwhelms you and loved ones seem not true— 
work. 

If you are burdened with seemingly unfair responsibilities— 
work. 

If you are happy-—keep right on working. 
room for doubts and fears. 

No matter what ails you—work. Work faithfully—work 
It really is.— 


Idleness gives 


The Friend. 


* * * 


The printed word is in the end the greatest temporal power 
jn the world. The guns of a dictator can wreck a fortress at fifty 
miles, but the printing press can shatter an empire at the range 
of a thousand years.—T. G. McGrew in Watchman-Examiner. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


‘Behold the Sower” 
A Chronicle Play of John Murray 


Griswold Williams 


Written at the request of the Murray Bicentennial Committee 


(Continued from last issue) 


HISTORY disappears, and a large high room is seen; a table 
is at the right side, rear, piled high with bundles of clothing. At the 
left is an alcove made by high screens covered with unbleached cur- 
tains. Near a small table at the center front, stands CLARA 
BARTON, dressed in green, talking with ANTOINETTE MAR- 
GOT. They are making bundles of materials and tying them with a 
string.* 


Clara. Dear Antoinette, what a long way we have come 
‘since I set up my headquarters on a huge flat rock three months 
ago, when those 20,000 starving, maimed, half-naked women 
and children and old men came crawling out of those dark holes 
of ruined cellars! 

Antoinette. And how hideously senseless was that ruin! 
A fine protection those few thousand troops on the hill! The 
‘soldiers might go up into their bomb-proof fortress, and hold the 
poor city under bombardment, while the defenseless people, 
hiding in their cellars, had their houses burned over their heads! 


Clara. Yes, I know, for when I was here just before the 
dreadful siege began, they said it mattered little to them in whose 
hands they were, French or Prussian, as long as they were at 
peace and the fortress empty. 


Antoinette. And then every father and son and husband 
in the conscript ranks of the French Army, now dead on the 
battlefield, or in the German prisons. What dark years ahead 
for the 20,000 who remain of the city’s once happy 80,000! 


Clara. But, dear Antoinette, have we not made a brave 
beginning in three months? From our dressmaking shop here go 
2,000 garments every week. I tell my friends in America that 
they are not gored and flounced and frilled such as theirs, but 
they are strong and warm, even if they are all of the same pattern. 


Antoinette. Yes, you are right, as always. Order and 
self-respect are coming back, and that is the beginning of every- 
thing. I think your Grand Duchess out of her kindness would 
have made paupers of all the 20,000 poor, and supported them in 
idleness, had it not been for your good sense. 


Clara. Oh, the lovely Grand Duchess Louise of Baden, the 
first great benefactor of the International Red Cross, gives of her 
money and materials as from a bottomless well. Yes, she sent us 
supplies, assistants, and more money than we could use, but I 
wrote and told her that she was making paupers of all Strasbourg 
with her generosity. They were not beggars as French, I said, 
and we must not make them beggars as Germans. And I asked 
her for materials, rather than clothing, that I might hire the 
people here to make them up and so build an industry. 


Antoinette. And so you did; you gave them work, that 
meant wages; and wages that brought self-support and self- 
respect. 

Clara. And now our ten young ladies and three expert men 
cutters can pile up enough work to keep our hundreds of sewers 
coming and going day after day. 

Antoinette. How strange it has been today with no proces- 
sion of seamstresses, with no piles of cloth on the floor tonight! 
(They have finished their packaging.) 

Clara. I hope my dear young ladies are making merry with 
their friends this Christmas eve. (Looks at watch.) Why, it is five 
o’clock! Dear Antoinette, you will be late at Madame Kruger’s. 

Antoinette. I do not feel content to leave you here alone 
at the coming of Noel, dear Miss Barton. 


Clara. Run along, Antoinette! I have much writing to do, 


*For likenesses, see ‘“The Life of Clara Barton’”’ by Percy H. 
Epler, pages 143 and 145; for the room, page 159. 


letters from America long unanswered; and I will be keeping 
Christmas in my heart. 


Antoinette (putting on wraps and hood). It is growing colder 
here in this great room. They say that for years the cold has not 
been so severe as this winter. Promise you will keep warmly 
wrapped. 


Clara. I will retire to my little country room there in the 
corner close by the stove, and write as long as my eyes will let 
me. And then I shall sleep; perhaps tonight I can do better than 
my average of five hours; when I was stronger that would do; but 
now that I am taking the “rest-cure,”’ I do need more. 


Antoinette. Oh, Miss Barton, you who came to my beau- 
tiful Switzerland an invalid, the good God has given you strength 
for your work of mercy! I will run along now. With all my heart 
I wish you joyous Noel! (They embrace.) 


Clara. Joyous Noel, dear, good Antoinette! Joyous Noel! 
In two days we shall be busy here again like a hive of bees. 


Antoinette. Joyous Noel! I will see you soon again! (She 
goes out. CLARA BARTON takes an oil lamp and goes into the 
curtained alcove; her shadow can be seen moving about. The music 
of “Silent Night” is heard faintly. In a moment the door is opened 
by ANTOINETTE, and several women, all dressed alike in refugee 
clothing, come in softly, carrying a lighted tree, trimmed with fruit, 
flowers, and some small packages. They spread a white sheet on the 
center table, set down the tree, and tiptoe out. As the door clicks, 
CLARA BARTON calls.) 


Clara. Is someone there? (She comes out and sees the tree.) 
Oh! my dear, dear people! Out of their poverty and sorrow to 
share with me, a stranger! A prophecy of what shall be: the Red 
Cross shall teach War to make war upon itself! (The singing of 
“Silent Night’’ is heard softly; the scene fades. The light brightens 
on HISTORY.) 


History. In 1882 the United States, through Clara Barton, 
became the thirty-second nation to join the Red Cross Agree- 
ment. Two years later, in the International Red Cross Con- 
vention at Geneva, Clara Barton won the adoption of her 
“American Amendment,” turning the Red Cross to service and 
relief in times of peace. (HISTORY disappears, and the light 
brightens on TIME and JOHN MURRAY.) 


Time. Before the plant is the seed, John Murray. The 
fruit is the shared life; the name of the tree is Fellowship; what 
is the name of the seed? 


Murray. The name of the Christly seed of all is Humility. 
“Blessed are the humble, for they shall inherit the earth.’’ With- 
out Humility there is no Fellowship; without Fellowship, no 
abundant life for all . . . the earth lies barren and the soul unfed. 
From my sad young heart, crushed under the shadow of prison 
walls, my wretchedness that sought to bury itself in the wilder- 
ness, was wrought faith in the prodigal, hope for the outcast, 
redemption for all wayward children of God. (TIME and 
MURRAY disappear.) 


Part III, Scene 3: Leaves of Healing. 
(A train whistle is heard at a distance; then the sound of a train 
coming into a station, and HISTORY appears. 


History. Auburn, New York... near the railway station 
the great gray pile of the State Prison ...in the sixties a sen- 
sitive boy was taken sightseeing through those drab massive 
walls ...a boy from a family of wealth with a tradition of liberal- 
ism and militant reform . . . scowling faces bent over their tasks 
... hideous striped clothing, ugly cropped heads; outcast men 
crawling in lines of dreadful lockstep. . .. Tom Osborne came out 
with a sense of terror haunting his childhood dreams with an evil 
pursuing figure for years to come. (Music, ‘‘ Hail, Hail, theGang’s 
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All Here.) Born to wealth, travel, culture, becoming a political 
crusader, fighting the Tammany machine... leading forlorn 
causes, always on the side of right . . . the losing side . . . defend- 
ing the underdog . . . chairman of the State Commission on 
Prison Reform. (Music fades.) It was the George Junior Repub- 
lic that put into his mind the possibility of using self-government 
as the basis of a reforming prison system... turning a prison 
from a scrap heap into a repair shop. Sing Sing and Auburn were 
still barbaric ...that was known...but what of their effect 
upon the souls of men? To know the man behind the statistics 
...and how else learn it but to become one of them? (Lights 
reveal THOMAS OSBORNE on an elevation at one side, in gray 
prison clothes.) 


Osborne. I have put myself on trial in the court of con- 
science, and a verdict has been rendered of “guilty”. . . guilty of 
having lived indifferent to and ignorant of what was going on 
behind these walls. I have sentenced myself to a week of hard 
labor in Auburn Prison. I want to see for myself what your life 
is like, not as viewed from the outside looking in, but from the 
inside looking out.* (Light fades on OSBORNE, and brightens on 
HISTORY.) 


History. Monday morning, September 29, 1913, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, close cropped, gray clad like the other fourteen 
hundred inmates, is booked as Tom Brown, Convict No. 33,333X. 
... One of the brotherhood of outcast men, feeling the horror of 
loneliness in the midst of a crowd of silent invisible human beings, 
walled in his cell of stone.... Put to work with the toughest 
bunch in the prison, the basket shop gang... learning that 
prisoners are men: worthy of trust when trusted, degenerating 
into brutes when treated brutally. (Lights begin to come up on the 
scene, and fade on HISTORY.) On Saturday he determines to 
test the horrors of the ‘“‘jail,’’ the dark punishment cells where 
men go in sane, and come out raving; where men are reduced to 
blind, hopeless hate. 


Across the scene is a row of cells of solid sheet iron, four feet 
wide and eight feet high. Fronts only are seen, each closed with an 
extra heavily grated door. There are eight cells, but all need not be in 
view. The light is a greenish-gray. The constant humming of a 
dynamo is heard beyond the wall at one end. CAPTAIN MARTIN 
and OSBORNE enter from one side; OSBORNE is dressed in 
soiled old shirt and trousers, felt shoes, coat over shoulder, cap in 
hand. CAPTAIN opens door of the first cell, flashes in a light, 
steps back. OSBORNE is about to go in, CAPTAIN notes he has a 
handkerchief in his hand. 


Captain (snatching handkerchief). Here, you can’t have that 
handkerchief! 


OSBORNE enters the cell, a CONVICT TRUSTY enters, 
hands him a large tin can, the grated door is banged and locked by 
the CAPTAIN. TRUSTY returns with a slice of bread which he 
puts through the slot in the door, and a can with a nozzle, through 
which he pours a gill of water. 


Trusty. Here’s your gill of water; two more for 24 hours. 
(He goes out. CAPTAIN goes out; the iron door is slammed, key 
grates in the lock. A suggestion of dim daylight from one side; in- 
cessant whirr of dynamo. There are men in the cells except 7 and 6; 
all are unseen.) 

Four (a glib talker). Number One! Hello, Number One. 

Osborne. Hello! 

Four. Where did you come from? - 

Osborne. From the basket shop. 

Four. Say! Is that guy, Tom Osborne, workin’ there yet? 

Osborne (slowly). Yes, he’s working yet. 


Four. Well, say! He’s all right, ain’t he? 
now? 


What’s he doin’ 


Osborne (hesitates; then). He’s talking to you. 

Four. What? 

Osborne. He’s talking to you. 

Four. Gee! You don’t mean to say that you’re the guy? 


*See ‘Within Prison Walls,’ Thomas Mott Osborne, 1915. 
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Osborne. Well, I’m Tom Brown; it’s pretty much the same 
thing, you know. 


Four. Well, say, Tom! You’re a corker. I can’t believe it’s 
you! ; 
Two (a gentle voice). Yes, I guess it is all right; I thought I 
recognized his voice. 
Four. Well, Tom! I’m Number Four, and that other fel- 
low’s Number Two. But say, what’re you in for? 


Osborne. I refused to work in the Basket Shop; the rattan 
was so rotten we couldn’t do good work; and my fingers were 
swollen and blistered. 


Four. Well, Tom, you’re all right! 
Osborne. How many fellows are there in here? 


Four. Six of us, with you. The kid who spoke is Two, next 
to you; he’s got a bad sore in his ear. There’s a fellow in Three, 
but he’s got so bad a cold he can’t talk very well. Then there’s my 
partner in Five; and a big fellow in Eight where the iron floor is 
all studded with rivet heads; but he don’t say much. Quite a nice 
party. } 

Osborne. Wasn’t there another fellow down here; named 
Lavinsky? 

Four. 
you came. 


Osborne. What sort was he? 


Four. Oh, he was a bug, all right. But he had a pretty raw 
deal. He was a weak little fellow; went bughouse and they beat 
him up. He was here three days, threw his bread out of his cell 
and his water all over, and hollered a good deal. I guess they 
knew you was coming, so they took him away. 

Five. Say, a fellow strangled himself with his handkerchief 
in your cell once. 


Sure there was; they took him away an hour before 


Osborne. So that’s why they took away my handkerchief! 
Well, I hope his ghost won’t come around tonight; there isn’t 
room for two in this cell. (Laughter from several cells.) What's 
the matter with you, Two? 


Four. Oh, Two had an operation on his ear; tell him about 
it, Kid. 

Two. I was deaf in one ear from getting an eardrum busted 
when I was a boy; then it got bad two weeks ago, and they 
operated on it Tuesday, and two days later they put me to work 
shoveling coal. Then there was a report I had talked to another 
patient in the hospital, so Friday they sent me down here. I got 
a running wound in my ear, and no handkerchief to wipe it, and 
no water to wash it. And I’m damn near crazy with thirst; and 
one gill of water till morning. 

Voice. Tough, Kid, tough! They’ll make a man of you yet! 

Voice. Hey, Tom, any bedbugs yet? 

Osborne. Bedbugs! I don’t see any bed; how can there be 
any bedbugs? 

Voice. Well, I guess you'll have plenty visiting you before 
the night’s over. 

Two (plaintive). I’ve just killed two. 

Osborne (groaning after a pause). I can’t find a soft spot in 
this confounded place. It wouldn’t be so bad if I had a pillow. 

Four. Guess you don’t know how to sleep on the floor. 
You take off your felt shoes, and roll your shirt around them 
for a pillow. Take off your coat, and use that over you for a 
blanket; it’s warmer that way. 


Osborne. Thanks! ... It’s easier that way.... And I’ve 
just caught a bedbug, too. (There is a long silence, save for the 
dynamo.) 

Two (ina shriek). Tom! Tom Brown!... (Pause) ...Tom 
Brown! Are you awake? ... (in a wail.) My God! I’ve tipped 


over my water! (Groans.) 

Four (waking). Say, Kid, how did it happen? 

Two. Oh, I just turned over and stretched my legs . . . and 
kicked the can over! And now I can’t get any until tomorrow 
morning! Oh, what in hell will I do? 

Osborne. I’m sorry, Two; I’d give you some of mine if I 
could batter a‘hole in this iron wall. 
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Two (hysterical). If they want to kill me, why don’t they 
do it now, instead of torturing me to death? (Groans.) When he 
comes in here tomorrow morning, I’]l just... Tl... IT’Il throw 
my bucket at his damned head. 

Four. Hey, Kid, take it easy! Keep cool and you won’t get 
so thirsty. I’ve been through it before. 

Two (shrieking). They butcher me up, and then they put 
me down here to rot. To hell with them, all of them! 

Four. You'll live through it, Kid. You’ve had a rotten deal, 
but look at Lavinsky, poor little shrimp. They said he was “‘im- 
pertinent”’ in the shop and sent him down here for five days on 
bread and water. When he went back he was sick and half bug- 
house. He thought he was goin’ to die, but they wouldn’t send 
for a doctor, so he began to holler. Then two keepers goes into 
his cell, rushes him and blackjacks him. Then three keepers 
drags him down four flights of stairs on his back, kicking and 
beating him, and threw him in here again for three days. Yes- 
terday he was still bughouse; and now where is he? You’re lucky! 

Two (slowly). Yeah, I guess we’re lucky to keep breathing 
at all in this hell. 

Four. That’s the spirit, Kid. Come on, now; you woke us 
up; give us a little song to quiet us down again. 

Two. A lot I feel like singing with my head like hot lead. 

Four. It'll help you forget it. Come on! Let’s do “My 
Wild Irish Rose.” 

FOUR begins to sing; TWO joins in the song; the lights dim; 
the humming of the dynamo ceases, and the lights come up on 
OSBORNE ait an elevation on one side; he is standing, eyes closed; 
head up. 

Osborne. Our Father, who art in heaven, may I be an in- 
strument in thy hands to help others to see the light, as thou hast 
led me to see the light. And may no impatience, prejudice, or 
pride of opinion on my part hinder the service thou hast given 
me to do. (He disappears, and the lights brighten on HISTORY.) 

History. “No man can reform another; what we can do is 
to give him a chance to reform himself.’ Prisoners’ self-govern- 
ment, the Honor System, all those methods that are transforming 
prisons from crime factories to houses of human redemption are 
built on Thomas Mott Osborne. What he did for prisons through- 
out the world grew out of that deep faith he learned as a child 
in the Auburn Universalist Church: faith in a divine benevolent 
Presence struggling in the souls of men; in the supreme worth of 
every human personality; in the grandeur and humility of 
brotherhood. 

HISTORY disappears, and TIME and MURRAY are seen 
again. 

Time. The name of the Christly seed is Humility, John 
Murray. Its growth is Fellowship; its fruit, the Abundant Life. 
And what of the Sower in the field of the world of Time? 

Murray (in a triumphant cry). My life is testimony to the 
boundless, everlasting Gospel: God is Love, all-conquering, 
eternal. Out of my trodden heart bloomed blessing. Out of this 
harrowed world shall blossom joy. God is the Sower, and his 
harvest never fails! (TIME and MURRAY remain in view above 
as the lights go up on the playing space below.) 


Postlude: The Garden of the Lord. 


At the center is a throne on which is seated HATE, as at the 
end of the Prelude. DIVINE LOVE is in prison at the right; 
HUMILITY and FELLOWSHIP are in chains near her. Appro- 
priate music accompanies the action. 


Members of the PRIDE group move in harmony with each 
other, as do the members of the SELFISHNESS group, at the com- 
mand of HATE. But PRIDE and SELFISHNESS develop com- 
petitive activity, which becomes violent; the two opposing groups put 
on objects suggesting gas masks, attack and destroy each other. 
HATE is then powerless. 


_ While PRIDE and SELFISHNESS have been at war, 
HUMILITY and FELLOWSHIP have been developing co- 
operative movements, and now in concerted rhythm free themselves 
from the (imaginary) chains, pull down HATE, and place DIVINE 
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LOVE again on the throne. HATE is put back into hell-mcuth at 
the left. Quickly at the command of DIVINE LOVE, PRIDE and 
SELFISHNESS are revived and taught co-operation, and all work 
together in harmonious action suggesting the reaping and harvesting 
of grain. At the conclusion all acclaim DIVINE LOVE, while 
TIME and JOHN MURRAY look down in beatitude. As exalted 
music rises to its climax, the lights fade and the Play is done. 


REPORT ON METHOD OF MINISTERIAL 
CANDIDATING* 


At the last session of the General Convention the following 
vote was passed: 


XII. System of Candidating: 

WHEREAS the prevailing system of filling vacant 
pulpits has not proven efficient or dignified, and 

WHEREAS the competitive spirit is incompatible 
with the spirit of brotherhood which should prevail in 
our ministerial fellowship, and 

WHEREAS there is a rising feeling of opposition 
to this system, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Central Committee of 
Fellowship be instructed to discourage the candidating 
system, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Central Committee of 
Fellowship be empowered to present a plan at the next 
convention of this body for filling vacant pulpits and 
for fostering its application throughout our denomina- 
tion. 


The passing of this vote expressed a growing realization, 
often out of sad experience, that the traditional custom of can- 
didating is demoralizing to parishes and humiliating to ministers. 
At its worst, it degenerates into a series of pulpit try-outs, with 
little or no consideration of a candidate’s record. At its best, 
even when parishes endeavor to supplement pulpit impressions 
by some investigation of a candidate’s qualifications and achieve- 
ments in other lines of work, it tends to making a decision on the 
ground not that a minister is best fitted for the needs of the 
parish but that a majority like him better than somebody else, 
leaving the supporters of losing candidates disappointed if not 
disaffected. Often anything like unanimity of choice becomes 
impossible, and the parish falls into a mood of chronic indecision, 
like that of a shopper who puts off buying an attractive article 
in a store window because he possibly may later find a better 
bargain in another store down the street! What better method 
can be adopted that will avoid such a demoralizing experience 
and yet reserve to the members of the parish the deciding voice 
in calling a minister that a church of democratic traditions will 
not easily give up? 

Some have advocated going to the other extreme, giving over 
to a committee or an official board, or to a denominational su- 
perintendent, the responsibility not only of recommending but of 
calling a minister. Such a solution is not desirable, nor is it 
necessary, nor is it likely to be adopted by parishes whose tradi- 
tions are those of congregational self-government. 

Fortunately we can recommend a method that is being 
adopted by an increasing number of wisely-administered parishes, 
and whose advantages are proven by happy experience. A 
typical instance may serve as an illustration. 

A certain parish whose pastorate was vacant appointed a 
responsible committee to explore the field of available ministers, 
and in the meantime provided for an interim ministry. No 
minister was to be asked to preach as a candidate. When the 
committee should be ready to report, it would recommend one 
man at a time, and the parish would vote for or against that one 
individual, not for him as against someone else. That last point 
is very important. It means psychologically that if the minister 
recommended is chosen, a minority who may not have voted for 
him is not made to feel that its favorite has been defeated, and 


*In obedience to the resolution offered at the Washington 
Convention by the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., and passed 
unanimously. 
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the ghosts of discredited competitors do not arise to disturb the 
_ peace of the parish. On this basis the committee went to work. 
They investigated the record of various ministers, consulted 
with church leaders, and in other ways informed themselves as to 
the spiritual, intellectual, temperamental characteristics of the 
men considered. When the committee had come to a decision, 
the chairman interviewed the prospect. He said in substance: 
“We desire to recommend that you be called to the pastorate of 
our church. If, after consideration, you are disposed to consider 
a call favorably, we should be glad to have you preach for us a 
Sunday or two, with the understanding that if on mutual ac- 
quaintance it then seems desirable to us both, a call will probably 
follow. If you are not disposed to consider the matter favorably, 
we shall defer the pleasure of your visit. Your preaching for us 
would be the last stage in the negotiations rather than the first.’ 
The minister approached was disposed to consider the proposition 
favorably, the procedure suggested was followed, and minister 
and people lived happily together for several years after- 
wards. 

At the risk of disparaging this method by citing an un- 
worthy example, I may say that substantially it has been fol- 
lowed by each of the parishes to which the chairman of the 
Central Fellowship Committee has been called during his active 
parish ministry. And during the last two years it has been his 
privilege to serve as interim minister and counselor four parishes 
where the same method, with variations in details, has been 
adopted, with apparently happy results. 

It would be claiming too much to say that this method, or 
any similar method, will of itself ensure a successful pastorate, 
any more than to assert that the old candidating method never 
secured a good minister. Every new pastorate is a venture, to be 
proven by the event. But the old method invites failure, the 
new invites success. That is the verdict of experience. 

It may be objected that the method described, while possible 
with strong parishes, is not possible with weak or isolated parishes 
lacking informed leadership or financial resources. But the 
counsel and experience of our various superintendents are avyail- 
able. The essence of the method can be adopted by any parish, 
viz., no succession of competitive candidates, the delegating of 
the preliminary investigations to some trusted group, and the 
voting by the parish on one man at a time. We strongly recom- 
mend this method, with such variation in details as may be neces- 
sary in Jocal instances, to the favorable consideration of our 
parishes. 

Respectfully submitted, 


For the Central Fellowship Committee, 


Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman. 


* * 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARD—SEPTEMBER, 1941 


In the spring of 1940 our Japan church voted to unite with 
the Kumiai Church, which is the Japanese Congregational Church. 
This action was taken because of the new religious law passed 
by the Japanese government requiring denominational groups 
having less than fifty churches to unite with some larger organ- 
ization. The decision to unite with the Kumiai Church was first 
passed by our two churches in Japan, then by the Japan Mission 
Council, and was then ratified by the International Church 
Extension Board. 

The worship portion of the church building in Tokyo has 
been deeded in trust to the Kumiai Kirisuto Shadan, which is the 
Japanese Congregational body, on condition that should it cease 
to be used by this body for religious purposes, it shall revert 
back to the Tokyo Chue Dojin Church (Universalist). The 
property is to be available for social work by the Dojin Church 
of the Universalist resident missionary. 

With the transfer of our preaching stations to the Kumiai 
Church, the International Church Extension Board formulated 
plans to co-operate in the social service work done at the Black- 
mer Home and at the Ohayo Kindergarten. Plans were made to 
use the missionary house in Tokyo as a hostel for young men and 
it is in charge of the Rev. Masao Shidara. 
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The Korean situation proved a most unhappy one. Dif- 
ficulties with the Rev. Mr. Jio, begun after the death of Dr. 
Harry M. Cary, continued, and in February, 1939, the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board was forced to withdraw its 
subsidy to Mr. Jio for the Korean work. Since the farm property 
was registered in Mr. Jio’s name, legal procedures were instituted 
to gain control of it by the Board. The farm was recovered and 
transferred to the Universalist Mission. 

With recent developments in international relations in 
Japan, all American workers will leave as soon as possible. The 
following is the most recent cable received: ‘‘With mutual under- 
standing and good will all plan earliest possible return. (Signed) 
Darley Downs.” 

With the forced withdrawal of all American workers, activi- 
ties were placed in the hands of Japanese people who were asso- 
ciated with our enterprises. It is hoped some type of service can 
be maintained until adjustments can be made after the period of 
hostility has passed. 

Robert M. Rice, Chairman. 


* * 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 22, 1941 

The most important thing that the Commission has done 
during the year is the sponsoring, in connection with the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, of the Institute of International Re- 
lations. For several years our Commission has had some con- 
nection, official or unofficial, with the Institute of World Affairs 
held at Ferry Beach, but this year those in charge of this In- 
stitute decided to move it elsewhere, and notified the officers of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association of this decision on July 17, less 
than a month before the Institute was scheduled to open. 

Dr. Etz and Mr. Needham asked our Commission to co- 
operate with the Association in putting on such an Institute, and 
we agreed. Our thanks are due to many individuals who helped 
to arrange the program, and to those who consented on short 
notice to participate. 

As the Institute is still in session at the time this report is 
written, it is too early to give final figures. The total registration 
will be about seventy, and the appropriation of $100, made by the 
General Convention Trustees, will, with the registration fees, 
cover all expenses. There have been many expressions of appre- 
ciation of the Institute, its program and its spirit, and a unani- 
mous desire that a similar Institute be held next year, and that it 
be held during the week immediately following the Institute of 
Churchmanship, so as to make it easier for a larger number of 
our people to attend both. 

Few things that our Church is doing are helping so directly 
to teach the gospel of universal brotherhood under the Father- 
hood of God as is this Institute. 

The chairman of the Commission attended the conference of 
the Department of International Justice and Good Will of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, held in connection with the 
biennial meeting of the Council at Atlantic City in December. 
Following this we had mailed to all our ministers and theological 
students copies of the leaflet, “‘A Just and Durable Peace,” 
which contained the findings of this conference and of several 
other earlier ones held in this country and abroad. 

The chairman of the Commission has continued to serve as a 
member of the Federal Council’s Department of International 
Justice and Good Will, and of the National Committee on Con- 
scientious Objectors, formed by the Department. 

For next year we plan similar activities, altered as the chang- 
ing international situation may make advisable or necessary, and 
request that the same appropriations be made for the work of the 
Commission: $50 for incidental expenses of the Commission, and 
$100, if needed, for the Institute of International Relations at 
Ferry Beach. , 
Respectfully submitted, 


Stanley Manning, Chairman. 
Herbert E. Benton. 
Eleanor G. Collie. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE—SEPTEMBER, 1941 


To develop the ‘‘awareness” of “man as a related being” we 
believe to be the beginning of the Spiritual Life, and this we also 
believe to be the beginning of our task. From our present point 
of view this involves at least three things. 

1. We believe that if we are to develop a vigorous, spirit- 
ually-minded Church we must begin with the ministry and this, 
in turn, points in the direction of our divinity schools. Intellectual 
disciplines are rightly stressed and we rejoice in that broadening 
of curricula which tends to develop a ministry at home in all the 
various phases of human culture. We rejoice, too, in those social 
disciplines which seek to relate the ministry to every phase of 
the body politic. But we deplore the lack of those spiritual dis- 
ciplines which must lie at the heart of the ministerial function. 
This cannot be provided by courses in the psychology of religion, 
important though these are. Nor can it be adequately taken care 
of by the usual ‘“‘chapel exercises” to which the student is accus- 
tomed. We may not approve of, nor do we recommend, the 
practices in Catholic seminaries, but we must admit that in them 
the disciplining of the will, in order that the priest may become 
aware of the Presence, is fundamental and primary. When the 
young priest leaves the seminary he has passed through a rigorous 
- training of the Inner Life, so that he is deeply aware of a “‘con- 
tinuing experience” which has enriched the life of centuries, and 
he carries within himself what the late Professor Christie de- 
scribed as ‘‘the sacrament of the sense of continuity.’”’ This is not 
true of Protestant seminaries as a whole, and is still less true of 
our liberal seminaries. With our freer outlook and wider intel- 
lectual horizons it ought to be more true. 

However, as we have implied in our discussion of man as a 
related being, it must be stressed that this ‘‘continuing expe- 
rience” is basically human and cannot be divorced from the 
processes of social evolution. The awareness, to which we have 
called attention, must embrace a ‘‘consciousness of humanity”’ 
as a whole. What is more important, this ‘‘continuing experience”’ 
must contain the future within its grasp. Only as such ean it 
release the springs of creative living upon which the future 
depends and emerge in that dynamic faith which affirms 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.”’ 


Therefore, in all earnestness we recommend for our semi- 
naries: (a) Greater attention to what the spiritual life means and 
implies, so that the reproach of vagueness may be removed from 
our ministry; (b) education in the practice of spiritual disciplines, 
so that the awareness which we deem to be fundamental may be 
woven into the psychological life-patterns of the young minister. 

2. We believe that we must encourage our people to regard 
religion as a day-by-day process and counteract the tendency to 
look upon it as a special phase of experience. We must encourage 
them in the fact that religious experience is natural and normal 
and just as necessary to life as the partaking of food or daily 
hygiene. We must educate our people in the psychological 
processes involved so that they may enter into them with under- 
standing. Too often the spiritual has been thought of in terms 
of “escape from reality.’’ We must insist that in its essence it is 
the awareness of that Underlying Reality by which all life is 
sustained, and that to be aware of personal relation to this 
Reality is the root of all individual and social well-being. 

3. This approach involves a careful and sympathetic study 
of those movements such as Christian Science and Unity, whose 
phenomenal growth is due in no small measure to the conviction 
that religion is a daily practice based upon the following of certain 
techniques. Not their philosophy, but their daily practice, is 
the source of their power. And while we do not endorse their 
particular techniques, yet we are compelled to admit that in 
thousands of instances they meet the pragmatic test. It is our 
conviction that a liberal religious movement ought to be able to 
evolve techniques in harmony with the new vision science gives 
us of organic-relatedness and its deeper understanding of the 
nature of man. And while we hesitate to prophesy, the conviction 
ceepens that the next great step in Liberal Religion is the evolu- 
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tion of adequate disciplines and techniques for the Spiritual Life. 

In conclusion we reiterate our emphasis upon the necessity 
for a clearer understanding of what we mean by the spiritual. 
Perhaps a wiser approach would be to ask, ‘‘Who is, or what is, 
the spiritually-minded man?”’ Whatever else he may be, we sub- 
mit that to begin with he is one who possesses a sense of vital 
relationship to Life at its very Source. We also submit that the 
test of this relationship is manifest through those individual and 
social ‘behavior patterns’ which mark-him as a being adjusted 
in the totality of his personality to every phase of his expanding 
experience. Such individuals will reveal an inward harmony 
which expresses itself in. ethical power. 


Horace Westwood, Chairman, 
Rol W. Benner, 
Charles Clare Blauvelt. 


* * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


To the Universalist General Convention: 

The Commission on Social Welfare is and has been chiefly a 
symbolic recognition of an unmet need. That the need is real 
and urgent there can be no question. And that it is unmet, except 
in an incidental and entirely inadequate way, is also indisputable. 
It is not because of indifference or irresponsibility on the part of 
the Commission. It is because a commission made up of people 
of other primary duties, with no appropriation for even clerical 
expenses, is utterly unable to meet the requirements of one of the 
most urgent responsibilities resting on the church in these days of 
far-reaching social readjustments. 

Not only the need, but the strong desire on the part of our 
ministers and churches to have it met, is also evident. The Com- 
mission, especially the chairman, is constantly made aware of the 
deep concern that our churches be vitally related to social welfare 
activities, not asa side issue but as a part of their organized 
program, and of the desire for guidance as to methods. Over a 
year ago, for instance, the Council of Executives, representing all 
our working groups, expressed its judgment to the Board of 
Trustees that ‘‘The Social Welfare Commission should be actively 
and continuously concerned with the application of Christian 
principles to social, industrial, racial and civic relations. ... We 
feel that the Commission should be enabled to carry on a sus- 
tained educational program through the medium of our denomina- 
tional publications and pamphlet literature. It should lead in 
making our church felt with other church groups in current issues 
affecting human welfare.” 

That last point is especially important. More and more the 
churches are presenting a common front to the foes of all which 
they hold precious. More and more they are stressing the in- 
dispensability of the principles which our church has proclaimed 
as basic in its Bond of Fellowship and Declaration of Faith. It 
is humiliating that we are not equipped to share in any adequate 
way in such common activities, to which we are frequently 
invited. It seems to indicate an indifference which is far from 
the fact. 

We, therefore, feel it to be our duty to express again our 
conviction that what is needed is a Department of Social Wel- 
fare, with a working director, comparable to the recently-es- 
tablished Youth Department or to the invaluable service ren- 
dered in the field of religious education by the General Sunday 
School Association. Such a director, working with a strong ad- 
visory commission, could correlate the social welfare activities 
of all branches of our church; encourage in local churches the 
discussion, in the spirit of open-minded search for truth, of social 
problems, with special emphasis on the relation of the Christian 
motive to their solution; represent our church in inter-church 
activities concerned with similar problems; and, above all, help 
to deepen the conviction that the fundamental contribution of 
the church to social well-being is that of developing socially- 
minded men and women who alone can make a truly Christian 
society work. Personal religion that issues in no quickened sense 
of social responsibility is fruitless. Social responsibility divorced 
from personal religion is rootless. : 

We recognize the financial difficulties in the way. But the 
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need is more urgent than ever before that our church function 
adequately in this important field. We strongly recommend 
that the need be clearly recognized and be met as speedily as 
financial resources can be found. 


Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman. 


* * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


The Commission on Church Architecture is a purely ad- 
visory body. It is composed of a volunteer group of informed 
Universalist laymen who are giving of their time and effort to 
answer the questions about building construction that confront 
our church people from time to time. This Commission is made 
up of professionally trained men who have had years of expe- 
rience in the building field and are entirely competent to advise in 
all questions of design and construction. 

The Commission, as such, does not participate in any of the 
work, nor does it profit in any way. There is no fee or financial 
obligation incurred in asking its recommendations. Queries as to 
design, planning, structural strength, use of materials, fire pro- 
tection, heating, plumbing, ventilation and electrical installations 
are welcomed. Information about decoration and furnishings 
can also be secured. The service offered by the Commission does 
not in any way supplant the professional services of the architect 
or engineer. Where finances afford, the Commission always 
recommends the employment of an architect or engineer. 

During the past two years little publicity has been given to 
the work of this Commission. As a result there has been but a 
limited amount of activity. During this period, the Commission 
has advised five societies that were contemplating new buildings 
or extensive alterations. In two towns, where fire had damaged 
the church edifices, the Commission assisted in the insurance 
adjustment and in recommendations for the ensuing repairs. A 
large number of inquiries were answered concerning the use of 
certain acoustical, decorative and insulating materials. Two 
recommendations of the Commission were illustrated by sets of 
sketch plans. 

The exhibit of current church architecture, hung here at 
Tufts in Braker Hall and open throughout this convention, has 
been arranged under the auspices of the Commission. It is hoped 
this showing will be of an informative and educational value to 
those here in attendance. 

The usefulness of your Commission is limited to the amount 
of use to which you, the members of the individual church bodies, 
put it. We invite all members of the denomination to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. The Commission may be contacted at any 
time through the offices of the General Convention at Boston. 


Cyrus F. Springall, Chairman. 


* * 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL FIELD WORKER 
SEPTEMBER, 1941* 


Since coming to the Department of General Field Work in 
November, 1940, and since becoming general field worker in 
January of this year, the following isa summary of the work done: 


General field work in forty parishes (two visits being 
made to two of same) 

Eleven addresses to conventions or local groups not 
included in above 

Five pulpits supplied, not included in above 

Dean of Universalist Mid-West Institute. 

Taught at Ferry Beach Institute of Churchmanship 


To those parishes I have visited general field work has 
spoken for itself. In almost all of the forty parishes I have met 
and worked with all groups and leaders, from the board of 
trustees to the nursery school teacher. The people of our par- 
ishes have responded happily. 

Detailed reports of visits to each parish go to every depart- 
ment at headquarters to give a picture of the parish, what it is 


*Part of the report of the Board of Trustees to the General 
Convention. 
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doing, its educational program for each age group, who its leaders 
are, where needs lie, what my suggestions were. Very often the 
departments then do what they can to get further acquainted 
with and serve the local church. 

It should be noted that the general field worker strives to 
serve the total church—all its departments—and to win the 
local church to think in terms of the total church. The results 
have merited the vision of those who first thought in terms of 
general field work. It is not only that the worker strives to serve 
the General Convention, the General Sunday School Association, 
the Association of Universalist Women and the Department of 
Youth. (The all-round minister’s job all over again!) It is that 
men and women, church school leaders, youth and boys and girls 
in local churches are coming to think in terms of their total church. 
New appreciations are coming, too. In one Ohio church the town 
librarian came because he had heard that I carried a display of 
books. He left saying, “I regret to say that there were not two 
peopie in this town who had any real conception of what is pos- 
sible in religious education.” 

I carry a “‘pack’’ of some forty books, half as many booklets, 
together with posters and lists of source materials. In the course 
of several days’ stay in a parish, the minister, trustees, church 
school leaders, women, youth and laymen have a chance not only 
to hear about the books but to take them home and read them to 
find out whether or not they will answer felt needs. 

Best results in field work visits have been gained where there 
has been opportunity to speak first to the whole parish, either 
at the regular morning church service or at some special evening 
meeting. When at a general meeting there is opportunity to re- 
think the meaning of religion and the church, point directions 
and win response, the meetings which follow with teachers, 
trustees, women, men and youth are more easily planned for and 
more profitably carried out. 

In many instances the field work visit is the beginning of 
what needs to be done. ‘Follow up” work, particularly in 
leadership education and in work with teachers, is necessary. 
Arrangements have been made with Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott 
of Ohio and Miss Mary Willits of Illinois to do this work in the 
regions where they live. Following my visits, as need for regional 
work in other areas is known, other regional field workers for those 
areas may be made available. 

Plans for the year ahead are taking shape. Schedule until 
Christmas is devoted to New York State and Illinois. In 1942 
ten appointments, through February 19, are scheduled for Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, with two tentatively held for 
Maine. The Rev. Mr. Herrick’s churches in and near Towanda, 
Pa. (not included in the Pennsylvania trip this year), and work in 
Ohio, Kentucky and Kansas are to be included in a spring trip. 
Other local churches and state conventions should make their 
needs and wishes known now. This year we have but made a 
beginning. Another year ought to be better. 

With deep appreciation to the many in our parishes who 
have welcomed me, and who are “carrying on,’’ to our people 
everywhere, to the General Convention board, and to all the 
members and departments of the “‘official family at headquarters, 
this report is 

Respectfully submitted, 


Edna P. Bruner, General Field Worker. 


THE PLAN OF THE MASTER 


Dr. Leslie Weatherhead of the City Temple of London, long 
since destroyed by Nazi bombs, tells of a familiar legend that 
when Jesus returned to heaven, his work on earth finished, the 
angel Gabriel met him and asked what plans his Lord had made to 
make sure that his work was carried on. “I have given the mes- 
sage to Peter and John, to Mary and Martha,’ Jesus answered. 
“They will tell others, and thus the message will spread.” ‘But 
supposing,’ said the angel Gabriel, ‘that the fishermen are too 
busy with their fishing and the women with their housework, so 
that they forget to tell their friends or the friends forget to pass 
the message on. What other plans hast thou made, Lord?” 

Jesus paused and smiled a wonderful smile. ‘I have no 
other plans,” he answered quietly-—‘‘I am counting on them.’’— 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson in the Joliet Universalist. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE DISCUSS RELIGION 
William W. Cromie 


NDIMMED by the importance of the business sessions being 

held at the same time, the spotlight of the United. Univer- 

salist Convention on Saturday afternoon centered upon the 

Young People’s Conference in Crane Chapel, where representa- 

tives of a score of youth groups in New England gathered to dis- 
cuss the question, ‘‘Is Christianity Practical?” 

Dana E. Klotzle, president of the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship, struck the keynote of the conference in his address: 
“We believe that the Christian Church is something worth per- 
petuating and worth dying for or we don’t believe in Chris- 
tianity,’’ he said, as the purpose and objectives of the Youth 
Fellowship were unfolded. ‘‘We believe that we have the power 
to make this world a better place. We believe that we can un- 
derstand the world. We believe that we can face and solve our 
problems. 

“The program will be yours. It will not be a program that 
either I or the Executive Council can present to you. We must 
work out a program together—a program that will present our 
faith in the brotherhood of man. 

““We have many social service projects under the Legion of 
the Cross. Where is there another organization that has at- 
tempted to bring together groups in all countries, across race 
barriers? Why can’t we take our Trailer Mission to the South 
and other places? That is our big project for the year: to educate 
our youth to a new sense of social consciousness and a feeling of 
pride and joy in being a member of a liberal youth group which 
puts its brotherhood into action. 

“Christianity has stood for two thousand years. Anything 
that has stood the test of two thousand years must have some- 
thing back of it. Christianity has made progress because men 
have wanted it to grow more than they wanted life itself. 

“When you and I want the youth movement to he vital 
and meaningful,” he concluded, “‘we shall get it!” 

Robert T. Dick of Tufts College presided at the panel type 
of discussion which followed. Young people composing the panel 
were Francis X. Cheney, student pastor of the Roxbury church; 
Miss Ruth Basol, member of the Young People’s Congregation 
of Temple Israel, Brookline; Albert Q. Perry, student pastor 
of the Essex church; Albert Lewis, New England secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; and Miss Shirley Tufts of the 
Malden Y. P. C. U. and the Middlesex League. 

That thoughtful consideration was given the question is 
evidenced by the abstracts and summary of the discussion which 
follow. 

Albert Lewis. Is Christianity practical? What do we mean 
by “practical”? Does it work? Christianity is intentional 
living. Living with the intention to gain something with our 
lives and the life of our society. To bring about the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Kingdom of God might be defined as community 
—a universal community from which none is excluded. Our 
relations are the same as in the ideal family. The purpose of 
Universalism is to establish the universal community which 
raises no barriers of race or creed. How can we establish this? 
1. We take upon ourselves the responsibility for the troubles of 
the world. Repent. Start in on yourself. Not to attack the 
other person and use him as an escape for the troubles of the 
world, but to start in on ourselves. 2. Love. You must for- 
give. Because if you don’t forgive you will exclude. Love now 
and not tomorrow. 3. Do it now. 

Shirley Tufts. Times are troubled now, to be sure. If we 
are going to make Christianity work the time to work is now. 
What can people of our age do to make it work? To love our 
enemies is hard, but let’s try for once the hard thing. Sometimes 
it works. Stand up under your own qualifications. 

Albert Perry. It is probable that Christianity is not prac- 
tical for you and me. It isn’t going to be put into action. It so 
happens that on rare occasions in history people have chances to 
make choices. But real choices come only in great eras of history. 
We don’t happen to be living in a great era of history. We have 
a nice religion, but. we have completely failed to put that idea in 
action. Christianity is a nice suit that we have outworn, and 
until we can eradicate the selfishness we live in we shall have to 
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get rid of it and save only a few things that we will be able to use. 

Francis Cheney. What can we do but compromise? We 
have to take a long range view and conclude that we have to 
compromise. The question is how much can we compromise and 
not lose all? We have two political machines that are run pretty 
nearly parallel—there are other minority parties. We can take 
it for granted that none of these parties embody within them- 
selves the entire Christian principle. Now what are you going 
to do ina case like that? Shall we vote for something that is not 
religious? We shall not be honest in our discussions unless we 
consider compromise and how we are going to treat it. 

Ruth Basol. It is the year 5692 on the Jewish calendar. 
Principles on which Christianity are based go back that far. 
Also basic principles of Judaism. Christianity has grown on the 
same ideals. These are the same ideals we have believed in and 
can go on believing in because they are universal. 

Robert Dick. We all agree basically in Christianity, and in 
the Christian way of life. We are presented with the ideas of 
love, repentance and doing something about these ideas now. 
It is suggested that perhaps all these things can’t happen right 
now, but that we must think of compromise. Our ideas are not. 
unique. There are other religions that are not a great deal dif- 
ferent from ours. 

Albert Lewis. 
hard to try. 

Albert Perry. There is a reason for its not having been 
tried. 

Albert Lewis. It has been tried by the Friends, the Brethren, 
the Quakers. There are people who are trying. 

Robert Dick. How are we to measure Christianity? 

Ruth Basol. By results and the practice of it. Sweden has 
shown results. Social benefits to the greatest number of people 
in that country. Sweden has not seen the revolutions in the past 
hundred years that have gone on in other countries in the past 
twenty-five years. They have put Christianity into action. 

Albert Perry. Christianity is not practical. It is not prac- 
tical enough to overcome the difficulties of civilization. 


Christianity has not been tried. It is too 


Cheney. Christianity is practical . ... given room for 
compromise ... . and evolutionary process. 
Lewis. Religion represents a long range point of view, but it 


means having a point to our lives. What I am today is deter- 
mined by what the world was yesterday and what I did yester- 
day. If you decide to compromise you will spend all your time 
in trying to decide where to compromise, and not have time left 
to do anything about it. 

Perry. We can make our lives a little better than they need 
to be. You have to escape the pattern of society in which 
Christianity finds its expression. 

Cheney. (Summary.) One of the basic ideas we all have 
in our minds is to make Christianity work as we have it. We 
can end up on a hopeful note, and we must appreciate the sig- 
nificance of what has gone on today. The group is talking about 
religion. In the past few years there have been very few dis- 
cussions on the matter. Now the world is becoming so modern- 
ized, with its interplay and exchange of ideas, the time will come 
when we will get an opportunity to choose whether or not we will 
have a Christian world. We will not be the slaves of history and 
can choose our way of life. We must have an intelligence so 
sharp it can pierce through the roots of our difficulty. 


It has often been said—and demonstrated—that people will 
sign anything. Recently, so it is reported, students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan wanted to postpone a psychology lecture 
which conflicted with a football game. Upper classmen, induced 
to sign the petition, later discovered that they had attached their 
names to this document: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby petition that the lecture in 
psychology be changed from Saturday to Wednesday afternoon. 
By signing this document without reading it we cheerfully dis- 
qualify ourselves as candidates for any degree conferred by this 
university. We further declare that the freshmen are our supe- 
riors in wit and wisdom, and that our stupidity is surpassed only 
by the mental lethargy of the underpaid faculty that teaches us.’’ 
— Religious Telescope. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


OF COURSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope you are planning to print Dean Atwood’s address on 
the campus last Sunday in full. To me it was a splendid ex- 
position of a perplexing subject. 

C.F. Springall. 

Malden, Mass. 


* * 


NOT THE LATE E. M. MINOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Personals of the Leader of September 6 there is one 
item that is rather startling to me. Was it not somewhat exagger- 
ated? Reference is made to the one in which Mrs. George West- 
cott is spoken of as the sister of the late Rev. E. M. Minor. I, in 
so far as I have knowledge, assert that the latter is very much 
alive, and immensely enjoying the Universalist Church Con- 
vention at Tufts. He is scarcely ever late. 

Edward M. Minor. 


*% * 


WHY IS A UNIVERSALIST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Simpson of Chicago, July 26, calls Universalism ‘‘super- 
numerary and superannuated.” Why either? I recently heard 
a minister preach about a God who became flesh and died to 
save sinners; another called me a heretic because I, as a Uni- 
versalist, do not believe that Jesus was God. Many, very many, 
ministers preach the redeeming blood without understanding 
that all Paul meant was that Jesus had removed the wall of sep- 
aration between Gentiles and Jews, for, by dying, he abolished 
the foolish Jewish laws and paid the penalty found in Deut. 
27:26. (See Col. 2 : 14.) 

So long as antiquated nonsense is preached, our denomina- 
tion is far from superannuated or outdated. 


Barton Watson. 
* * 


NEARER TO BROTHERHOOD THAN EVER BEFORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While the afterglow of the great session of the Genera? Con- 
vention still lingers, I am moved to express the pride that many 
of us feel in the Christian spirit that was shown in dealing with 
questions that too often arouse acrimony in professedly Christian 
assemblies. I have in mind especially the thorny issue of peace 
and war, and more specifically the proposal that churches and 
individuals contribute to the support of conscientious objectors 
who elect to enter at their own expense work camps sanctioned 
by the government. When a delegate, who apparently disap- 
proved of any action that could be construed as condoning the 
stand of the conscientious objector, moved to lay the recom- 
mendation on the table, a motion not debatable, it was voted 
down by a thundering NO from an assembly in which the dis- 
approvers of the non-resistants were an overwhelming majority. 
And the recommendation was supported by such an outspoken 
conscientious non-objector as the editor of the Leader, and was 
adopted. With similar unanimity the resolution introduced by 
Dr. Brooks commending our Youth Fellowship for its endeavor 
to keep strong and support the ties between the boys in military 
service and their home churches was supported by champions of 
the conscientious objector. 

The same fraternal spirit was maanifest't in the announcement 
made by Mr. Schwenk, an avowed pacifist in the technical accep- 
tation of that term, of the proposed establishment of the Adin 
Ballou Fellowship on the basis of the unqualified refusal of that 
great Universalist non-resistant to bear arms under any circum- 
stances. It disavowed any purpose to form a pressure group or 
to ask for an endorsement of its position. It claimed no monopoly 
of loyalty to conscience. It simply invited any who saw their 
duty as they saw it to join them within the unbroken fellowship 
with those who saw the requirements of Christian duty dif- 
ferently. 

All this indicated no mush of concession of honest convic- 


tions which men and women hold with intensity of feeling. It 
was no attempt to make our church what Emerson scornfully 
called ‘‘an amalgamated heaven and hell society.” But it did 
mean that our Universalist fellowship has come nearer to realiz- 
ing its great profession of brotherhood than at any other time 
in its history. It was not the least significant feature of the 
bicentennial observance of its origin in America. To speak the 
truth in love and to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace was the admonition of the catholic-minded apostle. We 
have shown ourselves to be his not wholly unworthy successors. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


THE LEADER OF SEPTEMBER 13 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Today’s Christian Leader (September 13) makes an extraor- 
dinary appeal to me, and I wish there were some way of mul- 
tiplying the issue and letting our churches distribute copies. I 
think it’s the best piece of propaganda we’ve got. 

But aside from that, may I have some extra copies for my 
own distribution? I could use thirty, though I know you haven’t 
that many. Could you scrape up a dozen, or even half a dozen? 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


WHY CROWD OUR PROGRAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the risk of being misunderstood, I feel that I would be 
failing in my duty as a lifelong, enthusiastic Universalist layman 
if I did not at this time seek permission to record my reaction to 
the grand meeting of Universalists last Sunday on the Tufts 
College campus. 

The weather was ideal, the crowd of Peralipers was there 
and everything was set for an inspiring meeting, and then the 
program committee missed the target by a mile. 

Why, oh why, was it necessary to have two addresses when 
either one would have well answered the need of the day? If it 
was necessary, why were not these addresses limited as to time? 

The modern radio has taught us how to streamline our pro- 
grams for results, and we could well learn from them a lesson in 
brevity. 

I am not alone in feeling a keen disappointment at another 
opportunity lost. ‘‘Let’s save gas.” 

Lester W. Nerney. 

Attleboro, Mass. 


* * 


“REALLY UNDERSTANDING” THE BIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reaction entitled ‘Really Understanding the Bible,” 
by George L. Mason, struck a sympathetic note in my heart 
and held a very special interest for me, since it brought to mind 
a sermon heard several years ago in Spellman College, Atlanta, 
Ga., when Dr. Will W. Alexander talked to an audience of teach- 
ers and students in chapel one Sunday morning on the theme, 
“The Sin of Worshiping a Book.” 

Now, it is doubtful if there has ever been another man in 
the South who has done more to improve race relations there 
than Dr. Alexander—a person of broad interests and deep human 
sympathy. His selection of such a topic in that environment 
argued courage as well as other worthy attributes, for there 
white as well as colored tend to believe as did the old gentleman 
with whom Dr. Alexander discussed religion, that “‘the Bible is 
true from kivver to kivver!”’ 

And shall I say that the effect of that sermon upon one good 
Baptist teacher in the faculty was less than explosive? When 
someone referred to it with enthusiasm she came back with the 
indignant assertion, “Exceedingly dangerous philosophy!” It 
was she who conducted prayers every morning. She led the 
lengthy service of worship Saturdays after breakfast in the dining 
room—that period when practically all were longing to escape 
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from the confinement of class room and office and shake off some 
of the atmosphere of extreme sanctity that she radiated. I used 
to feel that the atmosphere on those Saturday mornings, with 
those who felt obligated to be present, was one of indignation 
rather than heavenly-mindedness. 

When I was a very small girl we had on our living room wall 
a framed ‘“‘Lord’s Prayer.’ The fanciful illustrations on all sides 
of the words gave them an added significance to a childish mind. 
For example, there at the left was the picture of an open book— 
the Bible. My question as to where the Bible came from and my 
father’s attempt at explanation somehow conveyed the idea that 
the Creator let it down by a string out of Heaven! 

When I would note the throngs, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic, entering the churches of the South, the thought came that 
most people want their thinking done for them, and that the 
common man does not really believe in himself and his own 
thought processes. Is there any real democracy in the realm of 
religion? Do we, even as grown people, like to have our bibles 
let down by a string out of Heaven? But the good Baptist lady 
would hold up her hands in holy horror, no doubt, could she read 
that sentence. To her mind it would be sacrilegious even to sug- 
gest such questions. 

Bertha Houston. 

Brighton, Mass. 


* * 


TO BE STRONG IN DOCTRINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “Conventions of Days Gone by” it was not the “old 
provincial spirit’? that urged John S. Cantwell to fight for a 
well-ordered, authoritative Universalist denomination, and to 
grieve secretly over a real provincialism that would not. With 
him, as for others now, there was disillusionment and forebod- 
ing. 

Inspired by good will, sincerity and personal interests, plans 
for denominational health have been repeatedly devised, but the 
boil would still erupt, its virus merely poulticed for a time. 

Will Universalists, as a whole, ever comprehend that the 
formula, good will, love, ete., even ‘‘belief in God,” is not enough 
as a bond of fellowship to spell victory for a church or a man? 
Whence the hallucination? Is it the extraordinary goodness of 
liberal thinkers, or the ordinary gullibility of mankind? 

It is not divisions about war, slavery, politics, or even justice 
and mercy, that split churches, distort and shame them and bring 
gall and wormwood instead of peace for which sacrifices were 
given. It is different interpretations of Christianity, confused 
and spiritually antagonistic preaching by ordained ministers that 
whets the axe and drives the wedge. It is the question of what is 
vital and indispensable in the Christianity of Universalism and 
what is not, of what should be tolerated and what should 
not. 

A finer and higher perception of truth than is common 
among men is required of Universalists to determine the answer. 

If the doors of the potential wealth of mind and the actual 
wealth of spirit, our proud and noble heritage, be opened wide, 
and those of amendments, machinery, etc., be closed a wee bit 
at future conventions, I amsure that the loss of one-fourth of our 
active ministry since the days of Dr. Cantwell will not continue 
in coming decades. 

Dokter Lokeron. 


* * 


HELP APPRAISE THE CONVENTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent Convention at Tufts College left with the Con- 
vention Committee the task of evaluating the program and mak- 
ing suggestions for later sessions. 

It is difficult for anyone to estimate the worth of his own 
work, or to criticize it without bias. For this reason we need all 
the suggestions we can secure. Particularly would we appre- 
ciate comment on these matters: 

The early morning devotional meetings. 
attended.) 

A session extending over the week-end with the purpose of 
securing a larger attendance of laymen. 


(From those who 
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Making a Sunday service of worship the climax of the 
Convention. 

The lack of leisure time for friendly converse—due largely 
to the fact that many sessions were allowed to run over-time. 

The value of a Convention on a campus. 

The advantages, or otherwise, of a comparatively low-cost 
session. 

The number and kind of conferences. . 

Is this earlier date a better time than October, when many 
people can make the Convention a part of their vacation? 

Doubtless other parts of the program need comment and 
criticism. The committee will be glad to have and to study 
them, and can then make its report. We have tried an inter- 
esting experiment. We need to discover what it has revealed. 
The help of many minds is needed. 

Please send your comments either to the chairman of the 
committee or to Dr. Ratcliff in the General Convention office. 


Stanley Manning. 
43 North Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE FAR HORIZONS AND A SENATOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Editorially, in your issue of September 6 you refer to “a 
minister in Hiram Johnson’s Church.” Oh yes, you do say “per- 
haps.” 

‘‘Perhaps”’ is right! Unless we in California have been mis- 
informed our distinguished senior senator does not have a church, 
much less a minister. 

And “perhaps” that is one cogent reason for the distin- 
guished senator’s narrow vision of America’s obligation to the 
larger family of nations. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to call attention to the fact that Prof. G. H. D. 
L’Amoureux, who taught at Ferry Beach as mentioned on p. 693 
of the Leader, belongs to the faculty not of Springfield College, 
but of the American International College, also located in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Like the Rey. van Schaick, we at the college are constantly 
beset with confusion of nomenclature. Henceforth, let all pro- 
fessors from Springfield be investigated with close scrutiny as to 
their affiliations. 

Rev. Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Enclosed please find postal order for two dollars to pay for 
a subscription to the Leader beginning with the September 20 
number, for one year. Such a wonderful biennial church meet- 
ing would be enough to move the interest of a graven image. 
And the Leader will keep the interest alive and flourishing. 
Maria P. Tedford. 
Pittsfield, Maine. 


ANOTHER GOOD EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will receive, no doubt, many enthusiastic congratu- 
lations upon your superfine work on the Convention Leaders. 
Count me among those who are blistering their hands with 
applause. 

As one evidence of appreciation I am sending Lalone a new 
subscription. I hope to get others. 

b George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


Added to the many verbal expressions 
of gratitude for the quality of the G.S. 
S. A. convention program, made during 
the week at Tufts, is a growing collection 
contained in letters. From delegates and 
leaders alike they have come; also from 
several who were unable to attend, but 
hearing good reports they have been 
thoughtful enough to write us about them. 
For all these we are grateful. 

The real test of the convention program 
lies in the days ahead. As is true of all 
the services rendered by the G.S.S. A., the 
aim of this program was to help local 
leaders to gain fresh insight and under- 
standing of religion and discover better 
ways of teaching it. To the degree in 
which this really happened, and work in 
the local church is improved and enriched, 
can we call the convention a fruitful one. 

Meanwhile, we share some of the words 
of appreciation which have come to us: 

“T should like at this time to express my 
personal appreciation for having had the 
privilege of attending two of the sessions 
prepared by the G. §8. S. A. in connection 
with the Universalist meetings at Tufts. 
As I look over the program made ayvyail- 
able, I believe it is one of the most signif- 
icant religious education programs I have 
seen in the last few years.” 

“T hear wonderful reports of the R. E. 
section of the convention.” 

“T admired immensely the wonderful 
planning you did for the convention and 
thank you for letting me take a part in 
your splendid program.” 

“Although unable to attend myself I 
have heard the highest comments on the 
G. S. 8. A. program for this convention.” 

“Congratulations to you and the staff 
on the G. S. 8. A. part in the convention.” 


co * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
Sept. 28-Oct. 5 


Religious Education Week has as its 
purpose the developing in the home, in 
the church and in the community an in- 
creasing consciousness of the importance 
of Christian religious education, par- 
ticularly in these times. It seeks to en- 
courage the home, the church and the 
churches—working together and with 
other agencies in the community—to face 
more adequately their responsibilities for 
providing a vital program of religious 
education for every child, every youth and 
every adult in the community. 

The first aspect of Religious Education 
Week is the observance in the local church. 
This is most important, but the impact of 
religious education on the community must 
be more than the sum of the impacts of 
several individual churches. There must 
be a joint impact of the churches working 
together, a community program in which 
all the churches interested unite to chal- 
lenge support for the co-operative edu- 


cational task in the community. There- 
fore, parallel to plans for individual 
churches should be plans for the com- 
munity. 

Let the church leaders in the com- 
munity come together to decide how they 
can best use all the resources of the various 
churches to bring to the attention of the 
people of our churches, parents, homes and 
the community at large the supreme im- 
portance of religious education in these 
times. Spiritual foundations of character, 
of the community, of democracy itself are 
of vast import these days.—From the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

* * 
OBSERVING RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


Ns 


ie 


In Universalist 
churches Septem- 
ber 28 has been 
designated as 
Homecoming Sun- 
day. This date is 
also an important 
one in the Mur- 
ray bicentennial, 
for it was on September 28, 1770, that 
John Murray landed on New Jersey shores. 
It is hoped that in many schools the ser- 
vice bearing the theme, John Murray and 
Thomas Potter—Truth-seekers, will be 
carried out as suggested. 

It is further hoped that plans have been 
made for some community observance of 
Religious Education Week—with all Chris- 
tian churches facing together some of the 
mighty challenges of this hour. 

Also during the week may come a meet- 
ing of parents and teachers, when minister 
and superintendent or the Committee of 
Religious Education report plans for the 
year. Previous to this, in some instances 
teachers will have called at the homes of 
their pupils, or been in touch with parents 
through a letter or phone call. 

One night may be given to a workers’ 
conference, beginning with supper at 
someone’s home or at the church. A mem- 
ber of the group who attended the biennial 
convention at Tufts may report. Plans 
for an improved and enriched program may 
be announced and discussed. 

On Sunday, October 5, Universalists will 
think of the Church as a Fellowship of 
Learners. The church school service has 
been planned with the expectation that 
fathers and mothers will be in attendance. 
As pupils and teachers participate, parents 
will come to realize afresh that what takes 
place in a well-conducted church school 
today is no hit-or-miss happening but is 
based on carefully-defined purposes and 
goals. 

Then, in church service the minister may 
preach on ‘“‘The Educational Task of the 
Church” or some such theme, stressing 
again the fact that religious education is a 
lifelong process, one in which adults as 


well as children and youth should be ac- 
tively engaged. The installation of church 
school teachers, possibly of all the leaders 
of the church, may conclude the service. 
Yes, Religious Education Week is 
another opportunity to make clear the 
place and purpose of the Christian church 
in the life of today.. May Universalist 
churches everywhere so observe it! 


* * 


THE REVOLUTION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


How often we find ourselves in conflict 
with ourselves. And when we lose, we end 
by hating ourselves, for when men fly in the 
face of conscience it stings them with its 
disapproval and they despise the self they 
have to live with. 

To save the oncoming generation from 
such a fate is one of the chief functions of 
religious education. The church of our 
fathers thought it knew how to accomplish 
the task. ‘Line upon line, precept upon 
precept,’’ was the maxim. Children were 
to be drilled in Bible texts and in the ten 
commandments. How easy it was—and 
so simple. 

But it is not as simple as that. We are 
beginning to see that a man’s religion does 
not consist primarily in words learned by 
rote; it consists rather in the things he 
holds sacred—and the first thing he must 
hold sacred is himself. To give children 
and youth a sense that in themselves is 
something holy, something that they 
would rather die than desecrate, this will 
save them from the fate of becoming the 
cowards that a violated conscience always 
makes of them. 

This new point of view has revolution- 
ized the modern church school. We no 
longer ask, How can we saturate a child 
with Biblical lore in the shortest possible 
time? Instead we ask, What means can 
we find of awakening within the child a 
sense of sacredness not only toward him- 
self but toward his fellows and toward the 
universe? In the accomplishment of this 
task the Bible of course can help—that is, 
selected parts of it. But that is only the 
beginning. Music, worship, drama, fel- 
lowship, discussions of personal and social 
problems—all these elements and many 
more are brought into play. 

The final test of.religious education is no 
longer the extent of a child’s or a youth’s 
Biblical knowledge but whether or not 
through our guidance he is finding life too 
valuable to be misused, and whether he is 
prepared to live creatively and daringly.— 
Dilworth Lupton, in the Cleveland Unitarian. 


Don’t waste life in doubts and fears; 
spend yourself on the work before! you, 
well assured that the right performance of 
this hour’s duties will be the best prepara- 
tion for the hours or ages that follow it.— 
Emerson. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. U. W. EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEMBERS 
The Association of Universalist Women 
is happy to present its newly elected of- 
ficers. 

President: Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 1661 
Crescent Place, N. W., Washington, 
DAC: 

First vice-president: Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, 814 No. Oak Park Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Second vice-president: Mrs. James Hen- 
derson, 35 Linden St., Providence, R. I. 

Recording secretary: Mrs. Charles H. 
Boardman, 25 Grosvenor Park, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Financial secretary: Mrs. Lillian C. 
Dunn, Hopkins St., Wakefield, Mass. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 186 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Trustees: Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, 12 Oak- 
land Park, Medford, Mass., Mrs. Sallie 
Wilkins Blanchard, Rosehill, N. C., 
Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, 8 Division 
St., Danbury, Conn., Mrs. Lester M. 
Corey, 20 Nevada St., Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. George A. Friedrich, 150 East 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 

Finance: Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Chair- 
man. 

Church Building Loan Fund: Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell, Chairman. 

Department of Education: Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, Executive Director, Chairman. 
Mission Study and World Relations, Mrs. 
Harry A. Hersey. Institutes, Mrs. 
James Henderson. Social Action, Mrs. 
Sallie Wilkins Blanchard. 

Department of Outreach: Mrs. Harry 
A. Hersey, Chairman. North Carolina, 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford. Clara Barton 
Birthplace, Mrs. Lester M. Corey. 
Japan, Mrs. Harry A. Hersey. 

Department of Denominational Ac- 
tivities: Mrs. George A. Friedrich, 
Chairman. 

OB * 
THE JAPAN SITUATION 

In the Christian Leader of two weeks ago, 
your executive director presented the 
latest information that could be secured 
on the Japan situation affecting our two 
missionary leaders. We announced quite 
confidently that because of the evacuation 
of the eight members of the American 
Board, and because Rev. Darley Downs, 
supervisor of our work in Tokyo, was him- 
self leaving Japan, we believed Miss Down- 
ing and Miss Stacy were on their way home. 

Such was not the case, however. Two 
cables received in September assure us 
that opportunities for service still con- 
tinue, and that Universalist work there 
should go on. 

In the face of all the confusion which 
has been in our minds these days, and the 
pros and cons which we have weighed 
against each other, we must bow in hu- 
mility before the Christian heroism of 


these two Universalist women who see 

work to be done and who do not count the 

personal cost. 

Because of the changes which have come 
about because of recent laws enacted by 
the Japanese, the following statements are 
true so far as we are assured at this time: 

1. Universalist property is in the hands of 
Japanese Christians. 

2. The management of our Japanese 
project is in the hands of the Universal- 
ist Service Association, made up of 
Japanese Christians who report to the 
Association of Universalist Women. 

3. Money cannot be sent for upkeep of 
buildings, nor for native salaries. 

4, Salaries to American missionaries may 
be paid without question. 

5. Personal gifts may be sent to our 
American missionaries, but not to na- 
tive workers. 

This whole question was opened: up for 
discussion at the biennial convention, and 
the association recognized that financially 
it is limited to the payment of salaries. 
For these salaries it is also obligated by 
contract. This is Miss Downing’s fur- 
lough year (from July 21, 1941) and Miss 
Stacy has two more years on contract, be- 
sides her furlough year. Quite apart from 
any emotional reaction, or any high 
esthetic impulse, we must come eventually 
to our financial obligation and Christian 
ways of meeting it. 

Miss Downing and Miss Stacy are in the 
field; they see the need; they believe in their 
power to spread the gospel of good will; 
they rely upon the association to give them 
one more opportunity to prove their 
policy. It is our duty to stand by. 

To this end the biennial convention 
adopted the following recommendation, 
which becomes the policy for a united 
Universalist womanhood for the present: 

“Wishing to express our admiration for 
the sacrificial Christian spirit and loyal 
devotion to duty of our representatives in 
Japan, Ruth G. Downing and Martha R. 
Stacy, we reaffirm our responsibility to 
them and therefore 

‘*Recommend that state organizations, 
local groups and individuals continue to 
contribute toward the salaries of these 


workers.” 
* * 


CONVENTION ECHOES 


The 58rd biennial convention of the as- 
sociation was one of the largest in our his- 
tory. Business of considerable importance 
was transacted and the programs were vital 
and to the point. Following are a few of 
the outstanding events: 


Under the new constitution we have 
done away with future expense and con- 
fusion of credentials. Under Article VII 
provision is made for a non-delegate voting 
body. Every Universalist woman who 
participates in the program of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will be a vot- 
ing delegate at our next biennial conven- 
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tion. By this change we become a truly 
democratic body. 


Under the newly-adopted bylaws we 
have set up three new departments, per- 
haps the most significant of which is the 
Department of Education. This depart- 
ment will be made up of the following 
members: the executive director, the 
chairman of Mission Study and World 
Relations, the chairman of Institutes, and 
the chairman of Social Action. The execu- 
tive board has authorized this department 
to prepare a handbook in place of the 
packets which have previously been sent 
out. Questions relative to the education 
program should be directed to the execu- 
tive director, the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


The title, “promotional secretary,” was 
changed in the constitution to ‘executive 
director.” 


One of the high moments of the week 
occurred on Thursday in Crane Chapel 
when a service of dedication of the newly- 
elected executive board was held. The 
service was adapted by Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som from one prepared by Mrs. Stanley 
Manning for the biennial convention held 
in Chicago in 1987. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
retiring president, read the service and the 
members of the newly-elected board re- 
ceived from her the lighted taper with 
which to ignite the eleven candles symbol- 
izing their consecration and dedication to 
the tasks ahead. The organist for the oc- 
casion was David McGaw, official organist 
for the United Convention. It was a beauti- 
ful and impressive service. 


The members of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts Association of Univer- 
salist Women acted as hostesses at a re- 
ception and tea given to the outgoing and 
incoming members of the national bcard 
and their friends. 


The following state presidents were in at- 
tendance at the biennial convention: 

Mrs. Charles Clare Blauvelt, California, 
Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, Connecticut, 
Mrs. Albert Henniges, Illinois, Mrs. 
Frank M. Vickerson, Maine, Mrs. George 
H. Ball, Massachusetts, Mrs. J. Wayne 
Haskell, New Hampshire, Mrs. Gustav 
Jansson, New York, Miss Gloria Strait, 
Ohio, Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. James Henderson, Rhode 
Island. 


The World Friendship dinner at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, was at- 
tended by 180 Universalist women. The 
address of the evening was given by Mrs. 
Irving L. Walker of Rochester, N. Y., a 
past president of the association, who took 
for her topic ‘‘World Friendship.’ Mrs. 
George H. Ball, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Wom- 
en, was toastmaster. There were four 
past presidents in attendance, guests of 
honor at the dinner: Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins of Massachusetts, Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ayres of New York, the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk of Massachusetts and Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker of New York. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Waltham and Brookline Universalists 
Hold Impressive Dedication Service 


Last spring the Church of Our Saviour in 
Waltham, Mass., and the Beacon Church 
in Brookline, Mass., decided on a year’s 
trial union, and on Sept. 21, at the regular 
service of worship, there was dedicated, in 
the newly-decorated auditorium of the 
church in Waltham, a stained glass window 
presented by the Beacon parish. The 


window pictures the Master leading his 


sheep on the hills of Palestine. 

The Beacon Society of Brcokline de- 
rives from the Shawmut Society of Boston, 
the old Every-Day Church. In 1904 the 
Shawmut Church, under Dr. George L. 
Perin, then its minister, moved out to 
Brookline to join the Beacon Church So- 
ciety. The window, which had _ been 
installed in the Shawmut Church in the 
early 1880’s by the alumni of the Sunday 
school of that church as a memorial, was 
taken to Brookline, where it was installed 
in the Beacon Church built in 1906. From 
its place in Beacon Church the window 
looked down on the pastorates of two men 
well known in Universalist history, Dr. 
George L. Perin and Dr. Charles Conklin. 
During their years at Brookline, these men 


established two great philanthropies—Dr. - 


Perin was the moving spirit of the Franklin 
Square House for working girls in Boston, 
and Dr. Conklin of the Doolittle Home in 


Foxboro. In the few years since the Bea- 
con Society leased its property in Brook- 
line, the window has been in storage. Now, 
once again, it looks down upon a union. 

The Waltham Church Society was 
formed in 1886 under Rev. William C. 
Hanscome. In 1889 a building was dedi- 
cated and was later sold. The present so- 
ciety was formed in 1860 and the present 
church building was built in 1880. During 
the years from 1865 there have been 11 
ministers in the church. Rev. J. Q. Park- 
hurst, minister of the Brookline church for 
the past two years, is the 12th minister at 
Waltham, now serving the two parishes of 
Waltham and Bookline. 

In his words of dedication, Mr. Park- 
hurst spoke of the relationship between 
the two churches, pointing out that in the 
year 1873 the Waltham society was asked 
to send a delegate to a council to be held 
in the Shawmut Church of Boston to 
sanction the ordination of the minister 
elect, Joseph K. Mason. Thomas Arm- 
strong was the chosen delegate and served 
in the council that permitted the ordina- 
tion of Joseph K. Mason at the Shawmut 
Church. The same Joseph K. Mason was 
later to serve for 12 years in the Waltham 
church. Thus the window dedicated com- 
pletes a cycle of Universalism. 


GRIFFIN CHURCH CELEBRATES 
ITS CENTENNIAL 


The centennial of the building of the 
Griffin, Que., Corner Union Church near 
Beebe was observed at an all-day meeting 
of the Northern Association of Univer- 
salist Churches on the church site on Aug. 
31. 

A devotional service in the morning was 
conducted by Rev. R. L. Weis of North 
Hatley, Que., president of the association, 
with prayer by Rev. Clifford R. Stetson 
of Derby Line, Vt., and a sermon by Dr. 
C. H. Pennoyer of Rutland, Vt. 

At the conclusion of the service of wor- 
ship those present enjoyed a_ picnic 
luncheon. 

The afternoon session began with a brief 
business meeting. The gathering con- 
tained a number of descendants of the 
original pioneers who had built the old 
church which burned to the ground about 
10 years ago. 

An address was given by Senator C. B. 
Howard, who gave a review of the history 
of the old church, which had been prepared 
from church records 19 years ago by George 
H. House. 

The covenant of the church, prepared 
early in 1841, contained a wise provision 
for a union church, designed ‘‘to prevent 


one trustee or denomination from imposing 
on the good nature of another.” The 
first subscribers to the covenant numbered 
383, covering territory having a radius of 
nearly 20 miles. 

John Lyman House and his five brothers 
were workers on the new building, which 
was completed on Oct. 12, 1841. 

On Nov. 4 at a parish meeting the fol- 
lowing trustees were elected: A. L. Har- 
vey for the Methodists, Samuel Harvey 
for the Free-Will Baptists, and Franklin 
Mack for the Universalists. It was voted 
to make arrangements for the union ded- 
ication on Nov. 17, 1841. Rev. Joseph 
Ward, Universalist, preached the sermon, 
and for instrumental music Alvin House 
played the violin. The violin is now the 
property of Mr. House’s granddaughter. 

A year later the number of denomina- 
tions represented had increased to four, 
the Calvinistic Baptists having joined the 
Union Church, their representative as 
trustee being Herman Lindsay. 

The total cost of the church was $1,809.- 
69, which was raised by the sale of pews. 
In 1844 the control of the preaching en- 
gagements for the year was divided as 
follows, upon the basis of pew ownership: 
Universalists 20 1-2 Sabbaths; Free-Will 
Baptists, 19; Methodists, 12 1-2. Fifty 


years later this proportion had not changed 
materially, for on June 11, 1891, the Uni- 
versalists controlled 20 Sabbaths, the Bap- 
tists 14 3-4, and the Methodists 17 1-4. 
As the years passed conditions gradually 
changed; the Universalists and Methodists 
held services for some years and in the 
final period of its history the Church of 
England occupied the building and kept 
it in excellent condition. 

Following Senator Howard’s speech Dr. 
C. H. Pennoyer, superintendent of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist churches, 
delivered an address. Rev. R. L. Weis, 
acting as chairman, commented briefly 
upon the two speeches which had been de- 
livered and introduced Rev. George Har- 
rington, rector of Christ Church, Stan- 
stead. 

Mr. Harrington stressed the importance 
of tolerance and good understanding be- 
tween the members of the various religious 
bodies, the Griffin Union Church having 
been a good example of toleration between 
different sects. He spoke of the necessity 
of regaining the religious devotion of our 
forebears and mentioned the modern 
paganism which has been the result of 
materialism and religious humanism. Mr. 
Harrington agreed that there can be no 
lasting peace or progress without a univer- 
sal return to religion—/From a local news- 
paper. 


OTIS FRIES ALVORD 


Rev. Otis Fries Alvord died at his home 
in Friendship, N. Y., on Sept. 6, after an 
illness of more than a year. He was the 
son of Rey. Francis Milton Alvord and 
Rebecea Pardee, lifelong residents of 
Friendship. 

Mr. Alvord was born on March 28, 1860. 

He attended the public schools of Friend- 
ship, and was graduated from Friendship 
Academy in 1880, being valedictorian of 
his class. The same year he entered St. 
Lawrence University and was graduated 
from the Theological School in 1884. Soon 
thereafter he was ordained to the ministry 
of the Universalist Church and began a 
ministry that continued for 50 years of 
active service. 
' Mr. Alvord held pastorates in Maine, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. While pastor at 
Kingfield, Maine, he raised funds which 
made possible the erection of the Univer- 
salist church there. He was also pastor 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., when the church 
was erected there under the auspices of 
the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

On Christmas Eve, 1891, Mr. Alvord 
was married to Miss Nellie Bond of Ridge- 
way, N. Y. Mrs. Alvord survives him. 
She is an ordained minister in the Uni- 
versalist Church but has been kept from 
active service in the past few years because 
of an illness which has confined her to a 
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wheel chair. Two children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvord, one of whom, a son, 
Orren B. Alvord, survives. 

The Friendship Register, in an article on 
Mr. Alvord’s life, said, ““As valedictorian of 
the class of 1880, he chose for his ad- 
dress the subject, ‘Goodness Imperishable.’ 
Throughout his long life that seemed in- 
deed to be the theme.”’ 

Funeral services were held from the 
home on Tuesday, Sept. 9. Rev. Martz 
Snyder of Friendship, a friend and good 
neighbor, had charge of the service and 
was assisted by Rev. Harry Wright of 
Bristol, N. Y., and Rev. Arnold L. Simon- 
son of Bangor, Maine, a nephew. To 
quote again from the Friendship Register, 
““As Mr. Simonson said in a short résumé 
of the life of one whom he characterized 
as adopted father, ‘Otis Fries Alvord was 
a man who said little, accomplished much. 
His kindliness and goodness set the ex- 
ample for many who came in contact with 
him and led many to appreciate his 
achievement of a life filled with the good, 
the true and the beautiful. He was a 
scholar and a gentleman, above all a man 
of principle and fair play. The world is 
better for his having been here.’ ”’ 


WILL MINISTERS 
PLEASE CO-OPERATE? 


In a very short time the 1941-1942 
program of the Universalist College Stu- 
dent Council for Greater Boston will be 
under way. Ministers are urged to send 
in to 16 Beacon St., Boston, in care of the 
Universalist College Student Committee 
of Greater Boston, the names of young 
men and women, whether seniors or fresh- 
men, who are attending schools of higher 
learning in the Boston area. 

At the present time the council is made 
up of representatives from Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Simmons, Jackson, Tufts, Wheel- 
ock, Chandler, M. I. T. and Wellesley. 
George Thurber of Tufts is president and 
Margaret King of Wheelock secretary. 

The program for the coming year calls 
for monthly council meetings, a fall, win- 
ter and spring rally, a monthly bulletin 
to students, special literature, special 
chapel services, deputation teams and 
radio programs. 


FROM OUR 
QUEBEC CHURCHES 


North Hatley. Notwithstanding war 
conditions the 5th annual Universalist- 
Anglican bazaar held in August was most 
successful. On Sept. 8 Rev. R. L. Weis, 
pastor of the Universalist church, was 
made president of the North Hatley Li- 
brary Association, the largest library in 
southern Quebec. He was elected presi- 
dent of the North Hatley branch of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society on Sept. 
10; re-elected president of the Northern 
Association of Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist Churches at the annual meeting 
in Griffin, Que., on Aug. 31; and earlier in 
the summer was re-elected president of the 
North Hatley Cemetery Association. The 
provincial meeting of the W. C. T. U. will 


be held in the Universalist church Oct. 1, 2 
and 3, Mr. Weis to conduct a communion 
service for the visiting delegates on the 
morning of the 2nd. 

Huntingville. The Ladies’ Aid served 
luncheon on Sept. 16 to 40 rural school 
teachers at their convention which meets 
annually in the Huntingville model school 
building. 


WOODSVILLE CHURCH 
PREPARED FOR SEASON 


Both the church in Woodsville, N. H., 
and the house have been painted this 
summer, a new furnace has been installed 
in the house, new dishes for the church 
have been purchased, and the kitchen of 
the church has been redecorated and more 
cupboard space added. 

The Women’s League recently served a 
dinner to the state water works conven- 
tion and made $50. 

The Leagaide is to serve a dinner to the 
district women’s clubs convention later in 
the month. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,453. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 4. 
Vermont. Hartland Four Corners, 10. 
Total, 1,467. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 784. 
Quebec. North Hatley, 2. 
Total, 786. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., announce the birth of a son, 
Christopher, Sept. 19. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher at the service on Sunday, Sept. 21, 
in the Second Church in Springfield, Mass. 


Edgar Eldridge, student pastor of the 
Rockport, Mass., church, supplied the 
pulpit at the First Universalist Church in 
Peabody, Mass., on Sept. 21. 


Dana E. Klotzle, newly-chosen vice- 
president of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, opened the services of the season at 
the church in Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 21. 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius, a Unitarian 
minister and a frequent contributor to the 
Leader, has accepted a call to the Reformed 
Christian Church of Barneveld, N. Y., a 
Unitarian church. 


Rev. William Dawes Veazie has been 
called to active duty as chaplain with the 
United States army, with the rank of 
major, and announces that it will conse- 
quently be necessary for him to relinquish 
his post as secretary-superintendent of the 
Maine Universalist Convention. He has 
served the convention eight years. 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles H. Monbleau 
and their sons, David H. and Milton C. 
Monbleau, were received into membership 
in the church of the First Parish, Univer- 
salist, of Malden, Mass., at a communion 
service on Wednesday, Sept. 17. By in- 
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vitation of the board of deacons, the service 
was conducted by Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, who had previously served the church 
for four months as interim minister. 


Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
superintendent of churches, will preach at 
West Somerville, Mass., on Sept. 28, and 
on Oct. 5, World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, he will conduct the service and ob- 
serve communion in Peabody, Mass. 


Notices 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Michigan Association of Universalist Women 
will hold its annual meeting on the occasion of the 
Universalist-Unitarian conference at the Unitarian 
church in Ann Arbor, Oct. 5 and 6. 

Beatrice Case, President. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L.C. Prater, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 36th annual convention of the Universalist 
Convention of North Carolina will be held in the 
Clinton church Oct. 2-5, 1941. : 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 108th annual session of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist Unitarian Convention, auxiliaries and 
allied societies will be held Oct. 3 and 4, at the First 
Universalist Church, Barre. The meetings will begin 
early Friday afternoon and continue through midday 
of Saturday. The chief speakers will be Rev. Leslie 
D. Shaffer, Philadelphia, secretary of the American 
Friends Fellowship Council, and Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop, Boston, leader of the Community Church. 
Subject: ‘‘Liberalism in Action.” Banquet Friday 
evening at Hotel Barre. Delegates to be chosen by 
Universalist and Unitarian parishes, associations and 
convention church units. All meetings open to the 
public. The Universalist Unitarian Women’s Asso- 
ciation and the Church School Association will have 
meetings on Saturday. Write now for reservations 
for Friday night lodging and Saturday breakfast, 
courtesies by local parish, to Mrs. Maud W. Paine, 
112 Summer St., Barre. Send for printed programs 
to Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Convention 
Secretary, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

C. H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will meet in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Oct. 10, 11 
and 12, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and any other necessary business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of New York state will be held in 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Little Falls on 
Oct. 8 for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business which may 
legally come before it. 

Angela C, Peters, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual sessions of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at 106 Broad St., Claremont, Sept. 28 and 29, 
1941, for the hearing of annual reports of the officers, 
for the consideration of recommendations and resolu- 
tions, for the election of officers and for the transaction 
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of any other business that may legally come before 
said meeting. 

On Sept. 27, 28 and 29, the Y. P. C. U., the Sunday 
School Association and the State Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold their annual conventions, 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 76th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with the women’s 
convention, will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 9 and 10, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and any other business 
coming before the convention. Opening session 
11 a.m. Thursday. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 


will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls. 
Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls N. Y. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 
School of Religion. 


New Rally Day Post Cards 
4 |] 


9 


1945 


1946 


799 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


Dean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


1947 
For Primary 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses-that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


1949 
General Card 


1948 
For Juniors 


Price, $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


Harvey, aged ten, entered the room 
where his mother, father, and sister were 
sitting and talking. His mother reached 
out and took him on her lap and proceeded 
to hug and kiss him, making much of him, 
whereupon Harvey squirmed and remon- 
strated. 

“But I love you, Harvey dear,” said his 
mother. ‘Don’t you want me to?” 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Harvey in 
great annoyance and with much dignity, 
“hut sometimes you go too far.’’—Parents’ 
Magazine. 

* * 

With a haughty air, the elderly lady en- 
tered a jeweler’s shop and, with much fuss, 
settled herself in a chair by the counter. 
Then she inspected the youthful assistant 
through her lorgnette and said coldly: 

“T want a really suitable and useful pres- 
ent for a titled friend, but it must be quite 
inexpensive.” 

The youth’s desire to help went several 
steps too far, as he suggested briefly: 

“Well, madam, what about a tin of metal 
polish to clean his coronet with?”—Answers. 

* * 

Toasts were in order. The toastmaster 
arose to introduce a prominent elderly 
speaker, and said: 

“Gentlemen, you have just been giving 
your attention to a turkey stuffed with 
sage. Now will you give your attention to 
a sage stuffed with turkey?’’—Sitray 
Stories. 

* * 

Mr.: “I suppose you realize this purchase 
represents indulgence in sheer luxury. You 
must have known that we couldn’t afford 
it. 7 

Mrs.: “‘But, you see, dear, if it had been 
a necessity, we would have had to get it 
anyway.’’—Exchange. 

mL oe 

Boy: “‘Say, dad, what does it mean when 
the paper says some man went to a con- 
vention as a delegate-at-large?”’ 

Dad: ‘It means his wife didn’t go with 
him, son.’’—EHachange. 

* * 

Doctor: “‘Did the patient take the medi- 
cine I prescribed for him religiously, as I 
ordered?” 

Nurse: “‘No, sir; he swore every time.” — 
Wall Street Journal. 

koe 

A book entitled “Common Sense” has 
been placed on the market. We could 
recommend it heartily to some people if we 
knew they’d take it kindly.—Religious 
Telescope. 

* * 

Mother: “Bobby, you’re a naughty boy. 
You can go to bed without your supper.” 

Bobby: ‘Well, Mother, what about the 
medicine I have to take after meals?’’—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Confronted with the task of paraphras- 
ing the sentence, ‘‘He was clad in a suit of 
mail,’”’ a small boy wrote: 

“He wore a postman’s uniform.’’—Ex- 
change. 
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